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Lured 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


USIC wrapped us both one night, 
Drew his spirit far astray ; 
Visioned eyes, enthralled, alight, 
Swift forgot love's wonted way. 
Dreaming, rapture-wrought, could he 
Turn again to smile on me? 


Death hath bid him list, to-day, 
Noteless music from the Vast, 
And his spirit, ‘neath that sway, 
Into Outer Wonder passed. 
Undeterred, illumined, free, 
Should he turn to comfort me ? 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 


“= % 


wditorial 


The past is a poor support to lean 
on. 


% 


What to Lean On : 
Some lean on the good name 
of their ancestors, some on their own record at 
school or college, and others, again, on a feat which 
they once accomplished. In judging an unknown 
man, it is an advantage to know something of what 
he has done. 3ut a man’s own estimate of himself 


must be based upon what he can do now. 
> 4 


Prayer is an appointed means of 
One Value of Prayer A 

good to our souls, but not in the 
way that we more commonly suppose. Our highest 
privilege in prayer is not in telling God what he can 
do for us, but in learning from God what we can do 
for him. Robertson says: ‘‘ The Divine wisdom 
has given us prayer, not as a means whereby to 
obtain the good things of earth, but as a means 
whereby we learn to do without them; not as a 
means whereby we escape evil, but as a means 
whereby we become strong to meet it.’’ Lord, 


teach us thus to pray ! 


To hear well, we must learn how 
to be deaf. This is almost as 
necessary as the quick ear. The trained musician 
can pick out the single instrument in the orchestra 
of fifty, or the single voice in the chorus of four- 
score, and, being deaf to all the others, can follow 
that one. The trained telegrapher will be deaf to 
all the rush and-roar of a railroad yard, or of a 
crowded station, and hear just that single soft click 
whose word it is his place to know. 


Learning to Be 
Deaf 


So accurate 
spiritual hearing predicates a certain sturdy deafness. 
Many voices plead within ; the world, the flesh, and 
the devil are never still ; but the trained spirit hears 
from amidst them all the still small voice of God. 
He learns to be deaf to the clamor of these others. 
With our petitions that we be given ears to hear, let 
us mingle a certain wise pleading that we may be 
given a measure of deafness, having which we shall 
hear more clearly. 
* 


There is a modesty which is the 
worst vanity. It is the modesty 
which refuses to trace back to a divine source the 
good in thought, act, and influence which enters our 
life or flows forth from it. We are so humble that 
we cannot believe God cares for us, lives in us, 
works through us. Our virtues seem so paltry that 
we feel obliged to assume the whole responsibility 
for them, denying that every good gift is from the 
Father of lights, whether it be perfect or not. The 
father of material lights for our system is the sun, 


Our Debt 
to the Source 


and we trace our illumination to him, whether it 
flows through the clear, fresh air, or shines through a 
dusty window. The medium may dim it, but it 
cannot change its source or alter its essential nature. 
So of the light which is from above the sun: 


‘« The fervor of all hearts that live, 
The brightness of all souls that shine, 
Give back the light that thou didst give, 
And tell thee that their light is” thine."’ 


% 


Words carry little weight without a 
life back of them. What would 
have been the use of Andrew’s saying to his brother 
‘‘We have found the Christ,’’ if Andrew 
had not been a man whose life was evidently and 


Worth Believing 


Simon, 
unmistakably bent toward good? Peter believed in 
Christ because he Was 
Andrew faultless ? But there was a 
trend in his life, an evident determination to know 


believed in Andrew. 


Far from it. 


and be the best, which made it likely that what he 
found was worth finding, and what he said worth 
believing. If Andrew’s temper had blazed and no 
apology followed ; if he had been selfish and com- 
plaining with no evidence of shame and struggle ; 
if the whole emphasis of his life had been on things, 
eating, drinking, dressing, visiting, playing, gossip- 
ing, what likelihood of Peter’s paying attention to 
his words? But Andrew hungered and thirsted for 
righteousness. He heard of John the Baptist, and 
followed him ; he heard of a greater than John, and 
found him Andrew’s life 
turned toward God, and so his words had power. 


in the Promised One. 


Does your brother believe you when you say any- 
thing about Jesus Christ? If he does, it is because 
you are evidently his follower. Only by the force 
of his life cana man say: ‘‘ You believe in me, be- 
lieve therefore in Jesus Christ.’’ 


%% &% 


Ownership as a Divine Right 


ROPERTY is an ordinance of God. He has 
so fashioned our human nature that ownership 
is necessary to the complete development of human 
character. In the absence of property, some of the 
best virtues, such as generosity and honesty, would 
have no scope for their exercise. They would per- 
ish of atrophy, as the fakir’s unused limb stiffens and 
shrivels in its erect position with the lapse of years. 
It is in this sense that property is a natural right, 
since its existence is necessary to the completeness 
of our moral nature. 

The Eighth Commandment is one of a series of 
recognitions of natural rights which constitute the 
second table of the moral law. It declares that this 
and other natural rights are rooted in the good-will 
of God toward his creatures, and that he is the guar- 
dian of such rights against all aggressors. It thus 
puts offenses against property under a heavier repro-- 
bation than would fall on them as mere acts of wrong 
to its owners. It declares that God is interested in 
the maintenance of that social order of which prop- 
erty is a part, and that he will avenge all violations 
of it. He does so by the act of the civil magistrate, 
who punishes theft as the minister of God. 

There are those who challenge this scriptural view 
of property on humanitarian grounds. They declare 
that the existence of property is attended by so 
much moral and social evil that it would be a gain to 
society to abolish it utterly, and to substitute the 
common ownership of all useful articles. It is be- 
yond question that very much of the crime and the 
sin of the world grows out of the abuse of private 
property. But this is not necessary any more than 
is any other form of wrong doing which abuses what 
God has given us to use. Nor is it true that the 
evils which attend the existence of private property 
outweigh the moral benefits. It does serve as the 
provocative to meanness, ingratitude, cruelty, and 
pride ; but it is also the instrument which gene- 
rosity, benevolence, and other virtues, employ to 
work good to mankind. The evil side of the case 
is always the more palpable, —just as every great city 
learns from its newspapers ten times more of the 
villanies and rascalities of its criminal class than of 
the good done by its majority of honest people. 

Nor would the abolition of property at all insure 
us against the operation of the base passions which 
now use it as their material to work on. No mere 
change of circumstances or of social arrangement 
would extirpate those passions from the hearts of 
men. ‘These would only seek some new outlet for 
their exercise, and, perhaps, with results still more 
harmful and painful to their victims. 

Taking communism at its own best estimate of 
itself, therefore, it would accomplish only a negative 


and doubtful gain for man’s moral development. If 
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it removed a temptation, it would remove with it the 
possibility of victory over the temptation. ‘The re- 
sultant type of character would be narrow and -feeble 
on the side for which property furnishes the dis- 
cipline. It would be confessed that human nature 
and divine grace are too weak in their joint opera- 
tion to overcome the temptations which property 
offers to man’s cupidity, and that therefore it was 
found better to accept a smaller and narrower type 
of humanity than might have been attained by over- 
coming the evil desires. 

Evidently, our’ Maker is not of a mind to give up 
the hope of making the best of us. Foreseeing all 
of harm that would come from the existence of prop- 
erty, he yet has placed it in the list of natural rights, 
and has ordained the temptations it offers as a per- 
manent part of human environment. He wants 
whole, strong, capable men,—not truncated manni- 
kins, who owe their excellence to exemption from 
trial and temptation. 

It is noteworthy that, with the moral advance of 
society, the sensitiveness of men as to the rights of 
property becomes greater. In spite of theories 
which challenge it as a wrong to the poor, or a harm- 
ful institution, people grow more and more careful 
in the recognition of it as a right. In the rude days 
when Europe was taking shape as Christendom, it 
was as Wordsworth wrote of Rob Roy: 


‘¢ The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can."’ 


Social order began to exist when the hand of col- 
lective society became stronger than that of the free- 
booter. But, as in other cases, what had seemed at 
first a law imposed from without, has acquired the 
force of an inward principle, which carried with it 
its own sanctions. Men have .in great measure 
ceased even to wish to encroach upon their neigh- 
bor’s possessions. The best men have come to 
dread such an encroachment on their part more than 
his encroachment upon them. This feeling outruns 


law and its sanctions, refuses to be content with 


‘‘law honesty,’’ and aspires to an honesty which is 
neighborly, even generous, It 
springs from a large sense of the sacredness of own- 
ership as rooted in the unseen and the eternal, and 
is not the outcome of any social arrangement or con- 


venience. 


thoughtful, and 


There still are weak places in our loyalty to the 
Eighth commandment, but the social conscience 
grows finer in its edge with every generation. Even 
the practices which we justly condemn as of doubt- 
ful honesty in great corporations or in public men, 
are more conspicuous than formerly only because 
they are set in a clearer light. x... 
ing, sharper in censure, and justly so, since the 
offender of our day sins against more light and bet- 
ter influences than were shared by his predecessors, 

This growth of a keener sense of the rights of 
property is associated with the ampler development 
and wider diffusion of property. With the growth 
of man’s power over the natural forces of society, 
the number of the have-nots dwindles toward the 
vanishing point. The man who has absolutely 
nothing can be found only in the almshouse or the 
prison. The vast majority are thus brought into 
touch with property as ‘‘mine,’’ and no longer 
merely as ‘‘ thine,’’ 
terest in it, which helps them to a juster apprecia- 
And their sense of 
and ‘‘thine’’ are kept in 
constant exercise by their life in society. 


We are more: 


They are given a personal in- 


tion of its services to mankind. 
the rights of ‘‘mine’”’ 
It is here 
that society makes a grave mistake in its dealing 
It shuts them 
off by imprisonment from contact with property, 
until their sense of the rights of ownership is atro- 
phied by disuse, and then it sets them free again 
with the moral certainty that they will go back to 


with the offenders against property. 
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their former bad ways. 
thief. It cannot reform him, because it supplies no 
discipline of the side of his character which is 
morally defective. It rather deforms him farther 
than his crime had done, by making him still less 
alive to the existence and the sacredness of the 
rights of ownership. The Mosaic law, which im- 
posed no such penalties as imprisonment, exacted 
of a thief fourfold or fivefold restitution (Exod. 
22:1). ‘This was sound principle, and quite ade- 
quate for the primitive conditions in which Israel 
lived. It might be adapted to our times by requir- 
ing persons convicted of dishonesty to spend the 
rest of their lives in laboring, under police surveil- 
lance, for the benefit of their creditors. Such a 
prospect would be more deterrent than is an escape 
for a time from public observation behind stone 
walls and grated windows. 

While the right of property between man and man 
is absolute, it is limited on the God-ward*side by the 
truth that men are the stewards of God’s manifold 
gifts to them, Even in nraterial things, we have 
nothing that we have not received from his hand, 
and we are taught to pray for our daily bread as well 
as for daily grace. And we receive that we may 
employ all he gives us for the highest uses that are 
possible to us. They area trust from God, as well 
as a personal possession in the view of law; and 
society. We may do what we will with our own, and 
no man may challenge the doing. But we should 
do the divine will in the use of property. We should 
ask ourselves what our Father in heaven would have 
us do with what he has sent us, and look around for 
the causes in which he must be interested, and which 
we can help forward. 

The modern attacks on private property derive 
their strength from the selfish and luxurious waste of 
wealth. Its best defenders are the men who possess 
it and use it for objects which commend themselves 
to the social conscience. 
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Motes on Open Letters: 


It is one thing to have a lesson-help, 
or a help to Bible study ; it is an- 
other thing to know how to use a help 
so that it shall really be a help. Indeed, not every one 
knows how to use a Bible in order to get the most good 
out of it, and many a Sunday-selivol teacher is unaware 
how to use to advantage a Bible dictionary, a Bible 
atlas, or a Bible concordance, to say nothing of Bible 
commentaries. A Pennsylvania teacher, who knows 
enough to realize that it is well to know more, thus 
wisely seeks guidance : 


How to Use 
a Concordance 


Among the requisites of a Sunday-school-teacher you place the 


concordance. Will you kindly tell me the proper method to use 


it, and what one you think the better ? 

The first proper use of a concordance is in the finding 
of a passage or a text which one remembers imperfectly, 
but is unable to locate precisely. He wants, for in- 
stance, to turn to the passage which says that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’ 
concordance, to the word ‘‘ Blessed.’’ There are a 
good many texts under that head. If he has an idea 
that the words are in the Gospels, he will look in vain 
under them. If he looks farther, he may find the pas- 
sage in Acts; or, if he looks under the word ‘Re- 
ceive,"’ he may at first fail to find the reference, as there 
are in many a concordance several divisions, or sub- 
heads, under the main term ‘ Receive,’ 
Imperatively,”’ ** Receive, Negatively," ** Receive, Jn- 
finitively ;'* and he may have to look through all these 
until he finds the passage he seeks. If, again, he is 
looking up a subject or a topic, rather than a text, he 
must, as a start, select the word or words best represent- 
ing his idea, and hunt on that line. Thus, if he wants 
to consider the duty and advantages of obedience to God 


He turns, in the 


as ‘* Receive, 


and to God's representatives, he may take such words 
as ‘' Obedience,”’ «« Obey,”’ 
and other forms. Each word will give him texts 
that have marginal references to other texts, and the 


‘* Disobedjence,"’ ‘* Dis- 
obey,, . 


The prison stereotypes the » 
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subject will open before him in its variety and richness. 
These are merely suggestions as to the initial uses of a 
concordance. Methods will multiply as one’s study is 
continued. Now, as to the best Bible concordance for the 
ordinary Sunday-school teacher and student. Cruden’s 
Concordance of various sizes and prices is the old stand- 
ard, and is obtainable in most bookstores. An excellent 
concordance, with advantages over Cruden's, is Walker's 
Concordance, published by the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, Bos‘on, at $1.00. Young's 
Analytical Concordance is a fuller work, showing the 
original word or words in the Hebrew or the Greek trans- 
lated by the same English word. The American edition 
of that work is published by Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, at $5.00. There is no one concordance that is 
best for all or always. Much depends on the student, 
his means, his needs, and his capabilities. 


~ 


Many common English words are not 
always understood ‘by those who use 
them freely in conversation or writing. 
There is often a gain in stopping to consider just what 
we mean by a word that we employ as though we under- 
stood it, and expected others to get our idea from it. 
We may find that its meaning is not clear to ourselves, 
and so it may not convey to others any clear idea. A 
Pennsylvania Sunday-school worker wants help in find- 
ing out the real difference in some words which are evi- 
dently not alike, and yet which he cannot define. He 
writes : 


Parables, Proverbs, 
Fables, 
and the Like 


In connection with the lesson for March 19, ‘“* Christ the Good 
Shepherd,"’ will you please give us the discriminating distinction 
between a parable, a proverb, a fable, a myth, and an allegory? 
Please give Bible illustrations of some of them. In my Sunday- 
school we are noting some of the peculiarities of John’s Gospel. 
For instance, how many miracles and parables he records. Some 
of the schoold held that the ‘sheepfold"’ and the ‘‘ vine" im 
chapters 10 and 11 are parables. Please tell us how to classify 
these. Moreover, what is the classical use of the Greek word 
for ‘‘ parable '’ in John 10 : 6? 

A parable is a narrative of natural facts that has a 
completeness in itself, yet which, at the same time, has 
another and a spiritual meaning. Thé'two meanings 
run: parallel. Thus the parable’ of the sower and the 
seed may be understood in its natural and again in its 
spiritual sense, as Jesus explained it (see Matt. 13 : 3- 
23). An adlegory is a more extended narrative in which 
the moral or religious truth is its main substance, and 
the incidents and accessories are simply to render that 
truth more impressive or attractive. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress is a good illustration of the allegory.. This 
form is less used in the Bible than the parable. In 
Revelation 21 and 22, the narrative of the New Jerusa- 
lem as the City of our God, with its structure and in- 
habitants, is in allegorical form. A /ad/e is a brief 
story with a moral purpose, in which the lower animals 
or inanimate things are represented as actors or speakers, 
In this a fable differs from a parable or an allegory. In 
Judges 9 : 1-20, Jotham at -Mt. Gerizim tells a fable of 
the trees choosing a king. A myth is a fictitious or 
imaginary incident or narrative put forth as historical. 
When Paul and Silas were at Lystra (Acts 14 : 8-13), the 
inhabitants showed their belief in the myth of Jupiter 
and Mercury. A froverd is a condensed expression of 
practical truth in a form that the popular mind can 
grasp. It has been called «the wisdom of many and 
the wit of one,’’ in that it is a telling expression, by its 
framer, of the experience of generations. The Book of 
Proverbs is largely made up of these: Jesus on more 
than one occasion quoted well-known proverbs, as ‘‘ Phy- 
sician, heal thyself,"’ and ‘‘ No prophet is acceptable in 
his own country’’ (Luke 4 : 23, 24). In John Io : 6- 
the Greek word translated ‘‘ parable’’ is generally ren- 
dered ‘ proverb ;"" but this has no special bearing on 
the uses of the terms above explained. The terms 
‘«sheepfold’’ and ‘‘ vine’’ are used figuratively in John 
10 and 11. The figures are not strictly parables, as 
they are not given in narrative form, yet they are in 
parabolical language. Much of our common English 
speech is in words used figuratively. Thus, for ex- 
ample, when we say of a man that ‘‘ he is a diamond in 
the rough '’ or.‘‘ he is a jewel,’’ or, again, that ‘‘he is 
an enigma,"’ or ‘‘he is a puzzle,’’ we speak figuratively, 
but perhaps are all the better understood for that. Figu- 
rative speech is often plainer—that is, clearer—than 
literal speaking. The idea or the thought is more im- 
portant than the words, in the Bible or out of it. 
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From Contributors 


Professor Hort and the Te Deum 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE Te Deum and the Gloria in Excelsis differ from 
the other hymns of the Latin Church in not being 
constructed ~after any. known model of Latin poetry. 
‘The earliest Latin verse, like the later Latin hymns, ‘was 
characterized by accent and rhyme. From the time, 
however, when Greek literature acquired a dominant 
influence at Rome, accent and rhyme gave way to quan- 
tity, and the ear was charmed by the orderly succession 
of long and short vowels, according to the scheme of 
the verse. This is seen not more in Horace and Virgil 
than in the hymns of Hilary, Ambrose, and Prudentius. 
Pope Damasus was the first who ignored the models of 
high literature, taking instead that of the popular songs, 
and composed hymns in accented and rhymed verse, 
like our modern hymns. Later the Irish, and then their 
disciples, the Anglo-Saxon writers of Latin hymns, intro- 
duced alliteration,—the coincidence of initial conso- 
nants,—either along with rhyme or as a_ substitute 
for it. 

The Te Deum and the Gloria in Excelsis, however, 
are hymns which have neither rhyme and accent nor 
quantitative succession of vowels, nor alliteration. They 
stand quite apart from the movement of Latin poetic 
forms, and they at once suggest as their models the 
Psalms of the Old Testament. There seems to be good 
reason to believe that the first Christian hymns of 
praise were modeled upon the Psalms, and possessed 
the same free but rhythmical structure. This naturally 
continued longest in the Syrian church, but must have 
been true at first of the Greek churches, and presumably 
of the Latin also. To the Greek, church of. Corinth, re- 
buking their disorderly exuberance 
Apostle writes : 


in worship, the 
‘‘When ye come together, each one 
hath a psalm, hath a teaching, hath a revelation, hath a 
tongue, hath an interpretation.’’ - Some have supposed 
that to have a psalm means no more than that the per- 
son has selected one from the Old Testament collection. 
But ‘ psalm,’’ ‘‘teaching,’’ ‘‘revelation,’’ ‘ tongue,"’ 
and ‘‘interpretation’’ seems each to be something that 
is original with the person who thus presents it. Chris- 
tians in Corinth, in that case, were producing Christian 
psalms, after the Hebrew model. 

The two Christian psalms we are considering seem to 
show that the same kind of psalm was produced in the 
early Latin Church. The Gloria in Excelsis, indeed, 
was originally Greek, and the Greek original still exists, 
but the translation must have been made very early. 
The Te Deum, however, seems to be of Latin origin. 
Not a trace of any Greek original has ever been discov- 
ered for any but three of the last eight verses —of which 
more by and by. It is a Christian psalm of the Latin 
Church, written before that church had begun to com- 
pose hymns in the Greco-Roman meters, which had been 
employed by Catullus and Horace. 

In fixing the date of the Te Deum, these concluding 
eight verses have been the stumbling-block. Their obli- 
gations to Jerome's Vulgate version of the Bible are so 
evident as to seem to forbid us assigning a greater age to 
the psalm itself than the fifth century, Jerome having fin- 
ished his labors on that version in A.D. 404. But are 
they a part of the hymn itself, or only an appendix by a 
later hand? They have none of the peculiarities of the 
verses, such as the beginning lines with / 
(‘‘thee’’), or “# (‘*thou’’), They are not written in 
the same tone with the rest, which is the cry of a church 
under the cross, triumphing in faith over its sufferings 
and temptations. The militant attitude has ceased, in 
** Vouch- 
is the one strong, 
clear, original utterance of this later psalmist. 


earlier 


so far that only inner foes distress and perplex. 
safe to keep us this day without sin "’ 


External evidences also justify our treating these eight 
verses as an addition. Three of them are a rendering 
of a Greek original, which still exists in the Codex 
Alexandrinus. They vary in different copies of the 
hymn, being sometimes fewer than eight. And very 
recently a copy. of the Te Deum has been found which 
has none of them. 

When editing the late Samuel W. Duffield’s posthu- 
mous book, ‘‘The Latin Hymn Writers and their 


Hymns’’ (ew York : Funk & Wagnalls. 1889), my at- 
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tention was called to these differences and their impor- 
tance in determining the date of this Latin psalm. I 
found that all the references to the Latin Bible which 
are found in the earlier verses differ from the Vulgate as 
distinctly as those in the last eight verses conform to it. 
This led to the preparation of an article on ‘The Ori- 
gin and Structure of the Te Deum'’ for The Andover 
Review (July, 1890). .In preparing it I was concerned 
to find the older Latin version of Isaiah 6 : 3, from 
which the ‘‘ Ter Sanctus’’ of the Te Deum is taken. I 
therefore wrote to the late Professor F. J. A. Hort, of Cam- 
bridge University, explaining pretty fully the object of 
my inquiry, and asking if the Itala (older Latin) version 
of that part of Isaiah had been discovered. Before my 
article appeared, I received the following letter from 
Professor Hort, which shows his prompt scholarly cour- 
tesy to a stranger, and bas its own worth as a great 
student's verdict on the point I had raised. 


6 ST. PETER'S TERRACE, CAMBRIDGE, 
January 10, 1890. 
My DEAR SIR: 

Forgive the delay in answering your letter. It reached 
me when I had not a moment's leisure for more than a perfunc- 
tory answer, and I preferred to wait till I could give it more at- 
tention. The subject has long been of interest to me, though I 
am afraid I have never worked at it in earnest. 

Let me say at the outset that I have no prepossession at vari- 
ance with your supposition that the last part of the Te Deum is of 
a different date from the rest; for I have been accustomed for 
thirty or more years to regard the ‘Te Deum (exclusive of the last 
verse) as formed of three separate hymns, perhaps composed at 
the same time and from the first intended to be used together, 
perhaps not. ‘The first of the three has seemed to me to be vir- 
tually a hymn to the Trinity (1-17, ending at Spiritum) ; the sec- 
ond, a hymn to Christ (14-21, ending at wunerari) ; and the third, 
(22-28), a psalm to God, resembling the psalms of the Old Tes- 
tament, besides being almost wholly formed out of materials sup- 
plied by the Old Testament. 

One word on the third part. Perhaps you may not be ac- 
quainted with a careful article in the Church Quarterly Review 
for April, 1884, attributed to Mr. E. C. S. Gibson of Wells. It 
contains, among other things, collations of the text of the Te 
Deum as found in many of the older manuscript Psalters which 
include it, and likewise a tabulation of the verses of psalms bor- 
rowed in the last part of the Te Deum, as exhibited in the dif- 
ferent Latin versions or revisions of the Psalter. ‘The evidence 
thus obtained for determining the version or revision of the Psalter 
used by the compiler of this part of the Te Deum is by no means 
clear, chiefly owing to uncertainties as to the text of this part of 
the Te Deum itself. But the author of the article seems to be 
justified in his conclusion that no manuscript of the Te Deum is 
at present known which bears no trace of one or other of Jerome's 
revisions of the Psalter; so that this part of the Te Deum—/e 
would say, the whole Te Deum—must provisionally be set down 
as not earlier than Jerome's time. 

But this is by the way, as you do not question the comparatively 
late date of the third part or hymn. The first and scond parts 
contain, I believe, no distinctively Hieronymic renderings or read- 
ings, and each of them contains a single Old Latin rendering dif- 
fering from the Vulgate,—1 : 5,‘‘Sabaoth"’ (Vulgate, exercituum), 
and 1:17, mortis aculeo (Vulgate, stimulus mortis). In Isaiah 
6:3 ‘' Sabaoth”’ is the only known Old Latin rendering (Ambrose, 
Jerome, Vigilius, and the Speculum), and in 1 Corinthians 15 : 
55, 56, aculeus is the prevalent Old Latin rendering. No note of 
time, however, can be elicited from the former coincidence, be- 
cause the author of the Latin Te Deum may well have taken 
‘*Sabaoth"’ from the liturgical (Latin) ‘‘ Ter Sanctus,’’ in which it 
has permanently held its ground, doubtless from a very early time. 
There remains acu/eo ; but this rendering must have continued 
always familiar, in spite of the Vulgate stimulus, as occurring in 
a familiar verse much quoted by Augustine and other Fathers 
who used Old Latin texts. 
of Gallican liturgies cited by the Church Quarterly reviewer. 


Indeed, it stands in several passages 
It 
cannot, therefore, be relied on as an indication of date. 

Other textual evidence, I fear, there is none. 
Old Latin manuscripts of Isaiah. 


You ask about 
To the best of my belief, no 
Old Latin manuscript has been discovered which contains Isaiah 
6 : 3, but Old Latin renderings of the verse are not unknown, thanks 
to the patristic quotations Before mentioned. The absence of 
evidence is due rather to the fact that almost every Greek word in 
the verse has one tolerably obvious Latin equivalent. Of the dif- 
ferences between the Te Deum and the ordinary text of Isaiah 
(Septuagint and Old Latin) one alone can be reckoned as a verious 
reading of the text of Isaiah ; namely, the insertion of Deus, 
almost universal in Latin, and occurring once in Eusebius. It 
may come either from the obviously parallel passage, Revelation 
4 : 8, or from other verses of the Old Testament. ‘The other dif- 
ferences are due to fresh elements incorporated with the text of 
Isaiah for a special purpose, with one consequent omission. /n- 
cessabili voce represents the avdwavow ob« éxovoww Hudpas Kai vuKTds 
of Revelation 4:8. The same verse by its addition of the many 
eyes to the six wings probably gave rise to the combination of the 
cherubim with the seraphim. The two remaining additions, the 
insertion of cae/i et (leading to the omission of wxiversa or omnis 
before ferra) and the insertion of majestatis with gloriae, may 
have been supported by various verses of the Psalter. 

But here comes in the interesting fact that all these differences 
from the text of Isaiah recur either (like Sadaofh) in the lit? rgical 
Ter Sanctus itself, or in close association with it in a gre iter or 
less number of liturgies, or of patristic passages evidently founded 


on liturgical usage, both Greek and Latin. ‘The most constant 
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of these differences are the combination of cherubim with sera- 
phim, the presence of some word or phrase founded on dvaravow, 
ete. (Rev. 4 : 3), and the substitution of ‘‘ heaven and earth" for 
**the whole earth."" The Church Quarterly reviewer (pp. 18 f.) 
has shown how much coincidence of language there is between 
the Gallican and Mosarabic liturgies,*and this part of the Latin 
Te Deum, including the insertion of ma/estatis, though after 
gloria in the one case, before it in the other. On the other hand, 
he has not noticed that the Latin liturgical formula used by 
Hilary and Ambrose must have had indefessis vocibus, which 
rests on a different interpretation of advdwavow, etc., in Revelation 
4: 8 (answering to the common rendering requiem non habebant), 
from the interpretation embodied in incessadili voce, in non ces- 
sant, and in various Greek equivalents. 

Evidently the substance of this part of the Te Deum has a close 
historical connection with the ‘‘ Ter Sanctus"’ of Greek and Latin 
liturgies, and with the prefaces leading up to it, or, rather, with 
the doubtless simpler liturgical form or forms now lost, out of 
which the extant prefaces would seem to have grown. And, 
again, the Latin form of the Te Deum has evidently a close his- 
torical connection with the liturgies of Gaul and Spain. The 
precise nature of the connection in both cases is, however, at 
present difficult to ascertain. 

As far as I can see, the evidence to be obtained from compatri- 
son with biblical texts leaves entirely open the question whether 
the first two parts of the Latin Te Deum are earlier or later than 
Jerome's version. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 
Sincerely yours, 
F. J. A. Hort. 

Professor R. E. THOMPSON, 

Philadelphia. 


This letter was more satisfactory than might be in- 
ferred from its cautious tone. The argument for the 
early age of the Te Deum proper does not rest upon the 
fact that it employs only biblical phrases taken from 
the old Latin version. 
show that the first part (or parts) contains no phrases 
that are borrowed from the Vulgate, and theref€re that 
the Te Deum proper may be earlier than Jerome's ver- 
sion, even though it were true that the phrases of the 
Itala continued in liturgic use after Jerome had furnished 
a more scholarly version. 


The first step, however, is to 


This objection to its possible 
antiquity was removed when it was shown that the use 
of the Vulgate version is confined to the last eight verses 
of the hymn, and that there is good reason besides this 
use ot different Latin Bibles for assigning the earlier 
and the later portions to different authors and dates. 
The proper proof of the earlier date of the Te Deum 
is twofold. First, there is the Hebraic form of the 
poem. Next comes a notable coincidence of verses 7, 
8, and 9, with a passage in the writings of Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, who died a martyr’s death A. D. 258. 
The province of Africa, of which Carthage was the 
capital, was probably the region in which Christianity 
first used Latin. In Italy, and even in Gaul, Greek was 
the language of the early church, used by Clemens of 
Rome, Irenaeus of Lyons, and Hippolytus of Ostia, no 
less than by the bishops of’ Greece, and of the Greek 
cities in Asia and Egypt. 
we have no record. 
lian, 


Of the early usage in Spain 
But Africa presents us in Tertul- 
Novatian, Arnobius, Lactantius, and 
Augustine, the earliest succession of Latin Christian 
writers, with the possible exception of Minucius Felix, 
who may have written Latin in Italy before Tertullian. 
Cyprian, of whom the late Archbishop Benson has left 
us a very full biography, was a man of notable force of 
character, earnest piety, and great abilities as a church 
leader. 


Cyprian, 


He stood for the authority of the episcopate, 
and the equality of all bishops, against the Roman 
Church of his day. 

In his treatise ‘‘ Concerning Mortality ’’ (written A. D. 
253 or 254), he is encouraging his flock against the fear 
of death at the hands of the persecutors. He holds out 
to them the hopes of reunion with their beloved dead, 
saying, ‘* There, the great company of our dear ones, — 
parents, brothers, children,—awaits us, and the abun- 
dant throng of those who in their own security are none 
the less concerned for our salvation."’ ‘* There the 
glorious choir of the Apostles, there the exulting com- 
pany of the prophets, there of martyrs multitude beyond 
number, and crowned for their victory of their contest 
and passion ; there the triumphant virgins,’’ etc. That 
the martyr bishop wrote this with the Te Deum in mind, 
and not that the composer of the Te Deum wrote with 
Cyprian’s words in mind, I infer from the greater vivid- 
ness and concreteness of the psalm. Thus both refer to 
the martyrs of the church, Cyprian seeing simply a mul- 
titude, while the poet sees a host or army, and that (with 
reminiscence of Rev. 7 : 14) a ‘‘ white-robed army,"’ 
not simply a ‘‘ noble army,"’ as in the ordinary English 
rendering. Besides this, the three companies,—apos- 
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tles, prophets, and martyrs,—coming in the same rather 
unexpected order in both Cyprian and the Te Deum, 
are part of a series all equally lofty, which unites in fill- 
ing the universe with God's praise, while Cyprian has 
nothing like this. It is fair, therefore, to locate the 
psalin in Africa, and to date it in the age of Cyprian, if 
not earlier still. 

Since this correspondence took place, a notable con- 
firmation has been found of the opinion that the last 
eight verses are not an integral part of the Te Deum. 
A copy of the psalm has been found, in an old Irish 
manuscript, which closes with the twenty-first verse, and 
has nothing of the appendix of eight verses which did so 
much to confuse the history of the poem. 

Philadelphia. 
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“The Good Shepherd” in the 
Symbolism of the Catacombs 
By W. H. Withrow, D.D. 


O words in any literature of any land are more 
beautiful and touching than those in that sweet 
Hebrew idyl of which the world will never grow tired, 
the Twenty-third Psalm. Lisped by the pallid lips of 
the dying, throughout the ages it has strengthened their 
hearts as they entered the valley of the shadow of death. 
To this, too, our Lord lends a deeper tenderness by the 
parable of the lost sheep. Small wonder that to the 
persecuted flock of Christ in every time, to the church in 
the Catacombs, to the little flock in the midst of raven- 
ing wolves, to the harried Covenanter, to the great mul- 
titude ‘‘of whom the world was not worthy, who 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented,’’—small wonder that this 
was the favorite type of that unwearying love 
that sought the erring and wandering, and 
brought them to his fold again, 

In the dim, dark crypts of the Catacombs, 
those ‘‘dens and caves of the earth,’’ with 
reiterated and manifold treatment the tender 
story is repeated over and over again, ‘making 
the gloomy crypts bright with scenes of idyllic 
beauty, and hallowed with sacred associations. 

This symbol very happily sets forth the en- 
tire scope of Christian doctrine. It illustrates 
the sweet pastoral representations of man's 
relationship to the Shepherd of Israel who 
leadeth Joseph like a flock, and his individual 
dependence upon him who is the Shepherd 
and Bishop of all souls. But it especially 
illustrates the character and office of our Lord, 
and the many passages of Scripture in which 
he represents himself as the Good Shepherd, 
who forsook his eternal throne to seek through 
the wilderness world the lost and wandering 
sheep, to save whom he gave his life that he might bring 
them to the evergreen pastures of heaven. 

The Good Shepherd is generally represented as a 
youthful, beardless figure in a short Roman tunic and 
buskins, bearing tenderly the lost sheep which ¥ has 
found and laid upon his shoulders with rejoicing. This 
is evidently not a personal image, but an allegorical 
representation of the ‘‘ Lord Jesus, the great shepherd 
of the sheep.'’ He is generally surrounded by a group 
of fleecy followers, whose action and attitude indicate 
the disposition of soul and manner of hearing the word. 
Some are listening earnestly ; others are more intent on 
cropping the herbage at their feet, the types of those 
occupied with the cares and pleasures and riches of this 
world. A truant ram is turning heedlessly away, as if 
refusing to listen ; and often a gentle ewe nestles fondly 
at the shepherd's feet or tenderly caresses his hand. 

Sometimes the sheep appears to nestle with an ex- 
pression of human tenderness and love on the shep- 
herd's shoulders ; in other examples it is more or less 
firmly held with one or both hands, as if to prevent its 
escape. _In a few instances the fold is seen in the back- 
ground, which seems to complete the allegory. Fre- 
quently the shepherd carries a staff or crook in his hand, 
on which he sometimes leans, as if weary beneath his 
burden. He is sometimes even represented sitting on a 
mound, as if overcome with fatigue, thus recalling the 
pathetic words of the Dies Irae : ‘‘Quaerens me sedisti 
(‘Seeking me thou sattest weary ’’),—words 
which Dr. Samuel Johnson never could read without 
tears. 


lassus,”’ 





Vaulted chamber in the Catacombs, with frescoes in the vaulting and 
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Sometimes the shepherd is represented as leading or 
bearing on his shoulders a kid or goat instead of a sheep 
or lamb. This apparent solecism has been thought a 
careless imitation of pagan figures of the sylvan deity 
Pan, who frequently appears in art in this manner. It 
is more probable, however, that it was an intentional 
departure from the usual type, as if to illustrate the 
words of our Lord, ‘‘I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance,’’ and to indicate his tender- 
ness towards the fallen, rejoicing more over the lost 
sheep that was found than over the ninety and nine that 
went not astray. 

‘*There is much to be said,’’ writes Archdeacon 
Farrar, ‘‘ for the interpretation adopted by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in his exquisite sonnet, which regards the kid as 
indicating the large divine compassion against which 
Tertullian so fiercely protested :"’ 

‘** He saves the sheep, the goats he doth not save,"’ 
So spake the fierce Tertullian ; but she sigh'd, 
The infant Church ! Of love she felt the tide 
Stream on her from her Lord's yet recent grave. 
And then she smiled, and in the catacombs, 

On those walls subterranean, where she hid 
Her head ‘mid ignominy, death, and tombs, - 
With eyes suffused, but heart inspired true, 
She her Good Shepherd's hasty image drew, 
And on his shoulders not a lamb, a kid."’ 

The later Christian poets also celebrated this tender 
theme. In lines whose lyric cadence charms the ear 
like a shepherd's pipe, Thomas Aquinas sings : 

Bone pastor, panis vere, 

Jesu, nostri miserere, 

Tu nos pasce, nos tuere ; 

Tu nos bona fac videre, 
In terra viventium. 


Tu qui cuncta scis et vales, 
Qui nos pascis hic mortales 














panel of the Good Shepherd. 


Tuos ibi commensales 
Cohzredes et sodales 
Fac sanctorum civium, 


Another medieval hymn runs sweetly thus : 


Jesu dulcissime, e throno gloriz 

Ovem deperditam venisti quzrere ! 
Jesu suavissime, pastor fidissime, 

Ad te O trahe me, ut semper sequar te? 


Toronto, Can. 
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Oriental Research 


Edited by 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Palestine 


HE German Palestine Society, which for twenty-one 
years has published a journal (appearing twice or 
three times a year, its present editor being Dr. J. Ben- 
zinger of the University of Berlin), and for the last four 
years also regular ‘*Communications and News’’ (ap- 
pearing every two months, edited by Professor H. Guthe 
of Leipsic), has a list of three hundred and sixty-nine 
regular members, headed by the German Emperor him- 
self, and one honorary member, Dr. Conrad Schick, who 
for fifty years has devoted his best time to a thorough 
investigation of the topogtaphy of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land in general. Although the work of this so- 
ciety has been of the highest scientific character, it is 
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strange to learn from its official list, closed December 22, 
1898, that it has only seven members in the United 
States. This fact is the more remarkable, as any per- 
son may become a member by paying an annual contri- 
bution of ten marks—$2.40, which secures for him all 
its publications. The treasurer and commissioner of the 
Society is the well-known firm of K. Baedeker, whose 
excellent handbooks for traveling have justly established 
his good reputation everywhere. 

According to the latest reports received and published 
by ‘* The Palestine Exploration Fund'’ of London, ex- 
cavations at Tell Zakariya, in cliarge of Dr. Bliss and 
Mr. Stewart Macalister, commenced October 26. Dr. 
Bliss is inclined to regard either this hill or Tell-es-Safi, 
five miles away from it in a direct line to the west, as 
the site of ancient Gath, while Mr. Macalister thinks it 
probably identical with the Azekah of Joshua 10: 10. 
The work so far carried on has not furnished enough 
material to support either of the two views, but it has 
been sufficient to make us acquainted with the general 
character of the hill 

‘* The hill stands almost isolated, rising abruptly for 
almost three hundred and fifty feet above the Vale of 
Elah, which sweeps around the eastern and northern 
sides of the tell. To the west, the fall is also very 
great, while to the south the tell is joined by a neck of 
land (about one hundred feet below the summit) to a hill 
beyond.’’ The summit is about one thousand feet long 
by four hundred and forty feet wide, triangular in shape, 
and is unencumbered with modern dwellings and graves. 
A contoured survey of the whole mound, excavations of 
a large building on its summit at the southeast corner of 
the hill, a large clearance to the rock inside the enclo- 
sure, and other necessary operations of a more prelimi- 
nary character, have occupied most of the time during 
the first five weeks that the expedition has been in the 
field. The average force of native workmen employed 
was sixty to seventy. 

The debris is usually in two distinct layers ; the first, 
resting on the rock, is from two to ten feet thick, and 
consists of dark brown soil ; the second, above it, is a 
stratum of light gray soil, varying in thickness from four 
to nine feet. So far.as the. pottery found is concerned, 
three strata are distinguished : (1) an archaic stratum of 
three to five feet depth resting on the rock ; (2) a stratum 
much disturbed in pre-Roman times, but probably after 
the archaic period ; (3) a stratum consisting chiefly of 
Jewish and Phenician ware disturbed in Roman times. 

At the southwestern corner of the plateau there rose 
three isolated towers. At the eastern slope traces of a 
The walls of the main building rest 
on the rock, are four and a half feet thick, and stand in 
some places about twenty feet high. The length of the 
north wall is about one hundred feet, that-of the west 
wall about a hundred and sixty feet. Pit ovens, a vaulted 
cistern, vats, and other constructions, were found inside 
this building, where the average accumulations of debris 
above the rock is about fourteen feet. 

The five different types of pottery found here seem 
to testify to the antiquity of the building, portions of 
which may go back to 1500 B.C. The objects so far 
rescued are more numerous than at Tell-el-Hesy, but 
not very remarkable or important. Among them we 
notice many stone implements, as mortars, pestles, 
hammer-stones, corn-grinders, worked flints, etc. ; sev- 
eral pins, needles, ~chisels, and arrows, in iron and 
bronze ; a broken jar containing over eighty carnelian 
beads of various shapes, including small scarabs (some 
of the eighteenth dynasty) ; a few other small Egyptian 
figures and emblems, and three coins, one Jewish. 
Fifty thousand cubic feet of soil have thus far been 
examined at Tell Zakariya. Let us hope that a con- 
tinued examination of the debris will bring some larger 
objects of art and some new Semitic inscriptions to 
light. 

More interesting are the remains of rock-cuttings with 
which the hill fairly abounds. They.include cup marks, 
miscellaneous _rock-cuttings, such as scarps, vats, and 
steps, and an extraordinary series of over forty rock-cut 
chambers and cisterns. Several of these chambers, 
bell-shaped, approximately 
square and irregular in form, are very large,—one about 
a hundred and ten feet in diameter,—and are connected 
with each other by creep passages ; others are approached 
by a vertical sheft. Most of them doubtless represent 
sepulchral chambers, but their thorough investigation 
will be of considerable scientific value. 


glacis were found. 


which are circular, oval, 
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Babylonia 

The imperial ‘rade (‘‘ permission’') for the German 
excavations at Babylon has been issued. All the mem- 
bers of the staff have left for the Orient. Bedry Bey, 
who went with Humann to Pergamon, and acted as the 
representative of the Ottoman government during the 
first two years of the American excavations at Nippur, 
will accompany R. Koldewey, B. Meissner, and L. 
Meyer, as Turkish commissioner. The operations will 
commence at El-qasr, the large central mound of Baby- 
lon’s extensive ruins. Its name signifies ‘the. castle,’’ 
or ‘‘ palace,’ because, according to the local tradition, 
partly verified by the French excavations under Fresnel 
and Oppert, 1852-54, this ruin contains what is left of 
The ruin of El-qasr is 
not one mound, but a collection of a large number of 


Nebuchadrezzar’s royal palace. 


smaller mounds more or less connected with each other. 
The whole mass forms a rectangle over thirteen hundred 
feet long and about eleven hundred and sixty feet wide. 
Its average height above the Euphrates is seventy feet. 
The members of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania had a delay of several weeks 
in Bagdad. After a brief correspondence between the 
scientific director in Philadelphia and the representa- 
tives of the Ottoman government in Constantinople, all 
the details as to the custom house, commissioner, local 
authorities, etc., had been arranged satisfactorily. But 
the telegraph wires between Constantinople and Bagdad 
were broken by a severe storm of unknown extent. An 
epidemic of small-pox, to which two Europeans rapidly 
succumbed, broke out in the latter place, and all the 
members had to be vaccinated. And, finally, there 
could not be found in Bagdad enough suitable timber to 
be turned into three hundred handles for native picks 
and scrapers. During all these years the expedition has 
had to employ primitive domestic utensils for its opera- 
tions, all our efforts to introduce utensils of an improved 
modern type having been successfully resisted by the 
stubborn Arabs, who do not like to change the customs 
of their fathers and grandfathers, which, doubtless, 
in many ways, have come down from old Babylonian 
times. According to the latest cable received, the ex- 
pedition was to arrive at Nippur on February 1. 


Egypt 

Professor W. M. Miiller writes to the editor : 

‘«It is reported that Professor Flinders Petrie, in accord- 
ance with his expectations, has found various burial-places 
from. the prehistoric-(or, at least, most ancient) period of 
Egypt, but not comparable in importance to those at 
Tukh (Naggadah), which he explored in 1895. Most 
likely he has attacked Ha (or Hou, Déospolisparva of 
the Greeks, Hat-sekhem of the ancient Egyptians) in the 
meantime. There, at the capital of the seventh South- 
ern Nomos (that is, ‘ county’), we ought to expect more 
monuments. 

‘« At the excavations near Abusir, which have led to the 
most interesting discovery of a temple of the sun god at- 
tached to a small pyramid on a built platform (see The 
Sunday School Times of January 28), at least a huge 
alabaster table for offerings, with inscriptions, has been 
found. This does not, unfortunately, make up for the 
loss of the strange religious sculptures around the en- 
closure wall, which were all intentionally smashed. 

«« Mr. Davies, while working in the tomb of Ptah-hotep, 
has discovered, among other things, a number of colored 
hieroglyphics of rare beauty and faithfulness, forming a 
real treasure for the study of hieroglyphic paleography, 
which has recently been investigated, especially by Mr. 
F. Ll. Griffith. Specimens with intact colors from so 
remote a time (soon after 3000 B.C.) are very scarce, and 
we may expect many new results from this fresh material, 
especially an exact determination of many queer objects 
appearing in the hieroglyphic system which were disfig- 
ured in later time. 

‘« T can give now a fuller account of the excavations exe- 
cuted by Dr. Spiegelberg and Mr. Newberry in the west- 
ern necropolis of Thebes (briefly indicated in. The 
Sunday School Times, January 28). The chapel dis- 
covered close to the northeast side of the temple of 
Amenophis I in Drah-Abu-l-Neggah turned out to be 
that of Queen Ah-mes-nefert-ari, the wife of Ahmose*I, 
the ancestor of the eighteenth dynasty, who was wor- 
shiped especially in the twentieth dynasty. 
hill El-Barabi, near Gurna, was removed. 


Then the 
In its lowest 
strata traces of a palace of the famous Queen’ Hat-shep- 
sut, or Makaré‘, were found, foundation deposits, and 
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remnants of walls from bricks stamped with the name of 
Hat-shepsut. Only. a few pieces of plaster indicated 
the magnificent decoration of the walls. Evidently the 
building was torn down directly. after the death of the 
queen (ca. 1500 B.C.), when her nephew, (or brother ?) 
Thutmosis III attained to the government, and satis- 
fied his hatred of Hat-shepsut by ag fierce destruction of 
her buildings, or, at least, by effacing her name from 
the inscriptions. Rameses II built on the ruins a sanc- 
tuary with stones taken from the temple of the same 
queen at Dér-el-Bahri. The new temple was enlarged 
by Rameses III, but already in the twenty-fourth dynasty 
it was so decayed that it began to be used as a quarry. 
In Greek and Roman time burials were made in it. 
The inscriptions discovered are few, but many ceramic 
finds with hieratic inscriptions, giving the dates, etc., 
present great archeological interest. The excavators 
have begun a most thorough exploration of the part of 
the Theban necropolis situated at Drah-abu-l-Neggah, 
and have had the rare luck of finding an intact tomb. 
Although it belongs only to a ‘chief basket-maker’ 
and his family, it contained many interesting objects 
from the eighteenth dynasty. Speedy publication is 
promised, and a map of that section of the necropolis 
indicating every pit in the rock.’’ 
Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


How Grandpa Got His Clothes 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


OW delighted he had been with that first pair of 

pantaloons ! And mama had been so particular, 

when she made them, to put in a tiny hip pocket ‘just 

like papa’s’’ ! But now, sad to relate, a very little hole 
was trying to make itself seen in the knee. 

‘« Next time I have a suit,,I'm going to have store 
clothes !'’ exclaimed Willie radiantly. ‘Papa says I 
may, and that I can go with him down to the Banner 
Clothing Store to pick them out."’ 

«*Store clothes !'' laughed grandpa slyly. <‘* Why, I 
thought no clothes in the world: could ever come up to 
the suit you’ re wearing, and mama made those ; no store 


so? 


clothes about them ! 


‘« But—but—grandpa,"’ replied Willie hesitatingly, 
‘«T’'m older now, and it's time I had pantaloons bought 
like papa’s. See, I'm 'most as tall as he is now !"' 

‘‘When I was a boy,"’ continued grandpa, ‘they 
didn’t have such things as store clothes."’ 

‘Didn't !'’ exclaimed Willie, with wide-open eyes. 
‘*Why, where did they get them ?’’ 

‘Right at home,’’ replied grandpa, amused at the 
expression on Willie's face. 
made !"' 

‘¢When they got big, real big, like brother Ned and 
and papa, and you, they didn’t have to have their 
mothers make their clothes, —did they ?"’ 


‘«They were all home- 


‘«No, not always their mothers, 
smiling. 


replied grandpa, 
‘«When I was a boy, there used to be tailors 
and tailoresses, whose business it was to go about the 
country, from place to place, to cut and make enough 
clothes to last the men folks a year. 

‘« They always carried with them their own needles, 
shears, and tailors’ goose, which was larger than an or- 
dinary flatiron. This was used for pressing the large 
seams, and was called a tailors’ goose because of its 
goose-like form. Sometimes a tailor would remain at 
one house three or four weeks before he got his work 
done."’ 

‘*Did they board themselves?'’ asked Willie curi- 
ously, 

‘‘No; they boarded in the family, and often took 
meat, beans, and vegetables in their 
work ; for in those days money was scarce in farmers’ 
families."’ 


payment for 


‘« But where did they get their cloth, grandpa ?’’ 

That is, 
After the flax got 
ripe, it was pulled, and spread on the grass, where it 
was kept for some time, till it decayed or ‘‘ rotted"’ 
enough for the vegetable fibers to be separated. 


‘«The cloth, too, was raised on the farm. 
we raised the flax and kept sheep. 


Then 
it was gathered up and kept till cold weather, when it 
was made ready for use. 
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‘«The rough and the fine tow were. always separated. 
The rough was usually woven into coarse towels, while 
the finer sort was spun, and woven into very good cloth, 
some of which was made into mén’s shirts. 

‘« After the sheep were sheared, the wool was washed 
and made ready to be manufactured into the cloth for 
our garments. 

‘The cloth at home. That for 
every-day use was usually blue and white, or else a red- 
dish brown. That for our Sunday suits was, for the 
most part, gray. So you see, our clothes were home- 
made, through and through."’ 

‘« But you had store shoes, —didn't you, grandpa ?"’ 


was also colored 


‘‘No more than were our clothes. Many families 
prepared their own leather, and cobblers, just like the 
tailors, went about from house to house, every fall, and 
fitted each member of the family to shoes, We didn’t 
have as many pairs as you do. We had but one pair a 
year, and these we had to make last.’’ 

‘« But didn’t you ever get tired of having everything 
home-made ?'’ asked Willie curiously. 

‘«No, indeed !'’ laughed grandpa gaily ; ‘‘ for, when I 
was a boy, we didn’t know anything different.’’ 


Oxford, Maine. 
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For the Superintendent 


Easter-Cross Exercise 
By Mira Clarke Parsons 


CROSS three feet in height is placed upon a table. 

It may be painted white, or wound with pear or 

cherry blossoms. If practicable, the table should be 
covered with moss. 

The smaller children can take part, and at the con- 
clusion of the last stanza, the superintendent takes the 
wreath of lilies from the child, hanging it upon the cross. 

The exercise is short, and intended as only one feature 
in the morning's program. 


First Scholar (placing a handful of flowers at the foot of 
the cross) : 


‘*Dear risen Lord, at nature's sweet awaking, 
When flowers their tribute bring, 
Help thou our souls, new life with thee partaking, 
To.rise on joyful wing."’ 


Second Scholar (laying a bunch of crocuses beside the 
other flowers) : 


‘* Crocus, in your golden cup 
Hoarding all spring's sweetness up, 
Pour it on his sacred head, 

Who is risen from the dead."’ 


Third Scholar (with a bunch of cherry blossoms or 
other white flowers) : 


‘*From the wintry bough forlorn 
Bursts this miracle of spring, 
White as angel's glancing wing 

On the resurrection morn." 


Fourth Scholar (with any flowers): 


** With their voiceless lips they say 
‘Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day {'”* 


Fifth Scholar (with daffodils) : 


** Daffodils, with glad surprise, 

Wakened by the kiss of spring, 
Tell of Him who bids us rise, 
Of the resurrection sing." 


Sixth Scholar (with violets) : 


* Blue as the skies that bend above 
The Galilean lake, 
From its long, dreary winter's sleep 
The violet doth awake ; 
And whispers with its perfumed breath: 
‘This day our Lord arose from death,’ ’’ 

Seventh Scholar (atiny one, with a bunch of lilies of 
the valley) : 

** Lilies of the valley, ring your sweetest chime, 
Help us tell the story of the Easter time." 

Eighth Scholar (placing a basket of flowers at the foot 
of the cross, in memory of the ‘transplanted flow- 
ers,’ now blooming in the heavenly garden): 

‘Through the wintry hours ye have been sleeping ; 

Now ye waken with spring's. balmy breath, 

Telling of our treasures in God's keeping, 

Far beyond the reach of pain and death,” 
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Ninth Scholar (with a wreath of liiies) : 


** Royal lilies, in your glory, 
Tell the resurrection story ! 
Cross and toémb can Lind him never, 
Who hath vanished death forever '"’ 


Columbus, O 
“22% 


For the Teacher 


“The Teacher’s Devotions” 


By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 


Editor’s Note.—This article is the second of a series on the 
general topic ‘‘ Deepening the School's Spiritual Life,’ by Dr. 
Chapman, to appear during the coming months of the year. The 
first of the series, ‘‘ The Superintendent's Opportunity,"’ ap- 
peared in the issue of January 21. 
~~ water is to the fish, and air to the bird, the 

Word of God is, and ought to be, to the child of 
God, and especially to one who would stand as a teacher 
of that Word. | Paul’s message to Timothy is likewise a 
message to Sunday-school teachers everywhere : 

‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness : that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works’’ 
(2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17). 

The most pitiable sight 1 know is the Sunday-school 
teacher trying to lead her scholars without drawing her 
inspiration and strength from the Bible. The lesson 
leaves and helps are all right in their place, and much 
to be ‘commended, but when they are recognized as a 
substitute for the Bible they ought to be most heartily 
condemned and rejected. The secret of successful 
teaching is always to be found in the preparation made 
by the teacher to meet her class. 

1. The text of the lesson must be known, and the 
context must be thoroughly studied. This may only be 
accomplished by the most careful and thoughtful read- 
ing of the lesson and the suggested references. It is 
well to read the Revised Version always in connection 
with the authorized text ; for sometimes the changing of 
a word in the Revision sheds a ray of light on a passage 
of Scripture hitherto incomprehensible in its meaning. 

2. It is necessary that the teacher should become very 
familiar with any lesson helps which may shed light on 
the manners and custems of the people of whom the 
class is to study, and also the history of the times in 
which the lesson events are found. It is a dangerous sign 
when the teacher reaches the place where she may feel 
that she is justified in ignoring such helps as these. 

3. Attend regularly some meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers for the study of the lesson. It is a misfortune 
to be connected with a school where teachers’ -meetings 
are not held. Suggestions are made in such gatherings, 
and side-lights are thrown on the lesson which come to 
one in no other form of study. 

Different suggestions may be made cogcerning the 
best methods of familiarizing one’s self w . the text of 
the lesson. One of the best I have known is that 
practiced by an aged teacher, whose reputation for suc- 
cessful teaching extended far beyond the bounds of his 
school. He was not an educated man, yet he never met 
his class that his face did not glow with the truth he 
taught, and he expounded the lesson with an enthusiasm 
that was contagious. He had a habit of dividing the 
lesson, after he had familiarized himself with the whole 
of it, into six parts, one portion for each day of the 
week, and the result of all his meditation for his class 
on the Lord's Day. And so each day, as he went about 
his work, he would meditate and pray, and talk on his 
daily portion, until, by the time the week would end, he 
would literally be on fire with the desire to reach his 
class. And those who know him bear testimony to the 
fact that he never failed to reach them. 

All these general principles ought to be observed by 
every teacher, and yet, if the work of preparing to teach 
stops here, the teacher has fallen far short of what she 
might have been in her exalted position. 

lf a minister only studies his Bible in order that he 
may prepare his sermons and preach them, with the hope 
that the result of his study may be for him to help others, 
he has missed the best part of the use of the Word of God, 
and fallen far short of what he might have been in his 


helpful ministry. ‘He must study the Bible for himself. 


— * 
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What is true of the minister of the gospel is likewise 
true of the Sunday-school teacher. So there may be 
suggestions made concerning the teacher's devotions 
which would completely revolutionize much of the teach- 
ing and much of Christian experience. For a time the 
class must be forgotten, the teacher's responsibility for 
others put aside, and we must only remember that we 
stand as individuals before God, needing him and his 
fulness, and demanding everything that would make his 
personal indwelling a reality, and his fulness a certainty. 

1. Study the Bible for yourself, for your own spiritual 
profit, saying, over and over, ‘‘ Teach me, O Lord.”’ 
Lay the thought of your teaching others entirely aside. 
It is not necessary that we should take a whole chapter 
for a day’s meditation ; even a single verse will do to 
make what you study your own, actually a part of your- 
self You wiil find, after a little, that your life is begin- 
ning to run over with blessing for others, and then you 
will realize that it is only the overflow of your life that 
blesses and helps those around you,—just as it is the 
overflow of the Nile that makes the valley of that river 
so fertile. It is one thing to be ‘filled with the Spirit,"’ 
and quite another thing to be ‘‘ Spirit driven.’’ When 
one is driven by the Spirit, he teaches a Sunday-school 
class because he thinks he must do something, and this 
is all he feels himself qualified to do, —for this is an easy 
task, he thinks. This is an. awful mistake, for,.next to 
the ministry of the gospel, the teacher of a Sunday- 
school class occupies the highest position of responsibil- 
ity. The Spirit-driven teacher finds the work a drudgery, 
and is glad when the. day is over and the work is ended, 
while the one who is Spirit-filled works as naturally as 
he breathes, and counts Christian service his highest 
delight. The one who is Spirit-driven has _ barely 
enough life with which to sustain himself ; the one who 
is Spirit-filled has life for himself, and the more abun- 
dance of life for those with whom he,.comes in contact. 

2, If this form of personal preparation is to be carried 
on, enter the school of prayer, having only yourself con- 
tinually in mind. ‘* But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly ’’ (Matt. 6 :. 6). 
In this verse we have the best instruction as to how we 
should pray, and what results should be expected. 

(1.) Every Sunday-school teacher must have a closet 
for prayer, the idea of which is a secret place. It must 
be in the place where one is least likely to interruption, 
but the closet is an absolute necessity. 

(2.) When one is in the secret place, shut the door, 
which carries with it the thought of the world for a time 
being shut out Itis very necessary that we should be 
more alone with God, and less in touch with the. world, 
if we are to be channels Of the right sort. 

(3.) Pray in secret. There must be certain kinds of 
prayer which we shall offer up in our devotions, which 
never could be said in the public place, nor even in the 
hearing of our dearest friends. We must say some 
things to God we would not dare to say to any one else. 

(4.) Pray in the name of Jesus. There is nothing in 
one’s self, however holy his life may be, that could fora 
moment draw to himself the rich blessing of God which 
he so much needs. But, whatever may be our own 
condition, it is a joy to know that that name which is 
‘*above every name,’’ and which we have a right to 
use, will open the richest storehouse of heaven. 

Three conditions give one a right to use a name : 

(a.) Partnership relation. We may use the name of 
one who is associated with us in business, and we may 
certainly assume that we bear this relation to Christ. 

(6.) A love relation. A wife has the right to use the 
name of husband, for she has given herself to him. So 
we have a right to the name of our Saviour. 

(c.) A life relation. A child has the right to use the 
name of his father, and, since we are bound to Him by 
the very life of God, it is very sure that we have the 
privilege of the use of his name. 

(5.) Believe that what you ask God for you will re- 
ceive. He has promised it in his Word, and he will 
never break his promise. 

(6.) Go out to your work of living and teaching con- 
scious of his presence who said,.‘‘ I will never leave you 
nor forsake you.’’ 

If such an experience as this should be given to every 
teacher in the Sunday-school, in a little time the whole 
work would be revolutionized, and every Sunday-school 
would be an actual gate into heaven’ » richest blessing. 
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3. Appropriate Christ for your own life. There are two 
indwellings spoken of in the Bible which ought always 
to be considered together. First, we are in him, and 
second, he is in us. It has been called the reciprocal 
relationship. If he is in us, we may lay claim to every- 
thing that belongs to him. We havéaright to claim his 
mind, that we may think as he thinks, to lay claim to 
his peace, that we may live as he lives. We may ap- 
propriate his gentleness, that we may act as he would 
act if he were in this world ; for the literal meaning of 
the word ‘gentleness "’ is, a disposition to be fair. In 
a word, to sum it_all up, we may claim his spirit, and, 
having his spirit, it becomes possible for us to reflect 
him, in all that he is, in all that we do. 

If it suould be objected that these suggestions savor of 
selfishness, then my answer is, if one is to be great, in 
any walk of life, he must spend weeks, months, and 
years in preparation for his future. And this is a time 
when he loses all sight of the world he hopes to influ- 
ence, and thinks only of his own spirit, soul, and body, 
which are to be trained for world-wide influence. In or- 
der that one may make the most of the study of God's 
Word, his prayer, and his appropriation of Christ, it is 
very necessary that he shall have some special time when 
he may wait before God. This ought to be a time of the 
day when his mind would be the clearest, and he would be 
the least subject to interruption. One of the most en- 
couraging and hopeful signs of the Christian Endeavor 
Society is its great army of young people who are to-day 
enrolled as ‘‘The Comrades of the Quiet Hour,’’ It 
would be a good thing if there could be a circle of Sun- 
day-school teachers enrolled in such a company. 

1. It would better be some hour early in the morn- 
ing, just because the soul is more receptive at that time, 
The mind is refreshed and clear, and is much less occu- 
pied with worldly things. This is generally a time of 
quietness, and all who have tried it have found that God 
seems particularly near at such a time. You can all but 
hear him say, ‘‘ Be still, and know that I am God.’’ 
Miss Havergal has been quoted as saying that the reason 
why the church does not accomplish more is found in 
the fact that Christians are not spending the first hour of 
the day alone with God. May this not be the reason 
why so many have failed as Sunday-school teachers ? 

2. It may be necessary, for one-to keep this 
pledge, to rise much earlier in the morning than he is 
accustomed to do, but Dr. Webb-Peploe has said all the 
great saints have been early risers, and one has only to 
read the letters of MacCtieyne, Bonar, Wesley, Whit- 
field, Brainerd, Miiller, and Spurgeon, to find how true 
this is. The pages of the Bible glow with accounts of 
those who have kept the early hours of the day with God. 
Moses in the early morning had God's revelation of his 
law. Isaiah was awakened morning by morning that he 
might learn God's truth. David said, ‘‘I myself will 
awake right early ;'’ and again, ‘‘It is a good thing. . . 
to show forth thy lovingkindness in the morning.’’ Jesus 
himself, in the morning, a great while before day, rose 
up-and went out, and departed into a solitary place, and 
there prayed. Contrast, if you will, with these, our 
own hurried devotions, or utter lack of them, and you 
will find the secret of failure on the part of many of the 
Sunday-school teechers of the present time. 

3. There are certain direct advantages which may be 
counted upon as coming from such a time of waiting 
quietly before God! 

(1.) No amount of business during the day can then 
crowd out the communion with God without which the 
day is a failure. 

(2.) It is a time when we gird our armor on, and so 
are not routed at the approach of the enemy. Before 
he comes the armor is ready for us and the sword easy 
to wield. j 

(3.) It is an easy thing throughout the day to prevail 
with men, because we begin the day by prevailing with 
God. 

(4.) Our testimony is with power, because we have 
established a vital union with God, and we ‘‘live, yet 
net we, but Christ lives in us."’ 

All this is orf plan which, if carefully followed, may 
revolutionize the teacher's devotions, and, through his 
devotions, his life. It is certainly true that we have all 
been better able to manifest power with men when, first of 
all, we have learned the secret of power with God. That 
hundreds and thousands of Sunday-school teachers may 
be led into the secret place of blessing is my prayer. 

Philadelphia, 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 12, March 109, 1899 


Christ the Good Shepherd 


John 10: 1-16 


Study*the whole chapter; also compare Psa. 23; Heb. 13: 20, 
and t Pet. 5:4. Memory verses, 14-16. 


GoLDEN Text: / am the good shepherd: the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.—John 10: 11. 


COMMON VERSION 


t Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that entereth not by 
the door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber. 

2 But he that entereth in by 
the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep. 

3 To him the porter openeth ; 
and @he sheep hear his voice : 
and he calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out. 

4 And when he putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow 
him : for they know his voice. 

s And a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him ; 
for they know not the voice of 
strangers. 

6 This parable spake Jesus 
unto them; but they under- 
stood not what things they were 
which he spake unto them. 

7 Then said Jesus unto them 
again, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, I am the door of the sheep. 

8 All that ever came before 
me are thieves and robbers: 
but the sheep did not hear them. 

9 I am the door: by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, 
and find pasture. 

to The théef cometh not, but 
for to steal, and to kill, and to 
destroy : I am come that they 
might have Tife, and that they 
might have i¢ more abundantly. 

11 lL am the good shepherd : 
the good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep. 

12 But he that is a hireling, 
and not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep, and fleeth ; and the 
wolf catcheth them, and scatter- 
eth the sheep. 

13 The. hireling fleeth, be- 
cause he is a hireling, and car- 
eth not for the sheep. 

14 I am the good shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine. 

15 As the Father knoweth 
me, even so know I the Father : 
and I lay down my life for the 
sheep. 

16 And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice ; and 
there shall be one fold, avd one 
shepherd. 





1Or,a shepherd *%Or, proverd 
6 Or, there shall be one flock 


American Revisers at “before me ”’ 


REVISED VERSION 


t Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that entereth not by 
the door into the fold of the 
sheep, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief 
and a robber. But he that 
entereth in by the door is 
1 the shepherd of the sheep. 
To him the porter openeth ; 
and the sheep hear his voice : 
and he calleth his own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them 
4 out. - When he hath put 
forth all his own, he goeth 
before them, and the sheep 
follow him: for they know 
his voice. And a stranger 
will they not follow, but will 
flee from him : for they know 
not the voice of strangers. 
6 This * parable spake Jesus 
unto them ; but they under- 
stood not what things they 
were which he spake unto 
them. 
7 gems therefore said unto 
them again, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, I am the door 
of the sheep. All that came 
before me are thieves and 
robbers : but the sheep did 
9 not hear them. I am the 
door: by me if any -man 
enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and go out, 
to and shall find pasture. The 
thief cometh not, but that 
he may steal, and kill, and 
destroy: I came that they 
may have life, and may 
Shave #¢ abundantly. I am 
the good shepherd : the good 
shepherd layeth down his 
life for the sheep. He that 
is a hireling, and nota shep- 
herd, whose own the shee 
are not, beholdeth the wolf 
coming, and leaveth the 
sheep, and fleeth, and the 
wolf snatcheth them, and 
13 scattereth them:#he fleeth 
because he is a hireling, and 
14 careth not for the sheep. I 
am.the good shepherd ; and 
I know mine own, and mine 
15 own know me, even as the 
Father knoweth me, and I 
know the Father ; and I lay 
down my life for the sheep. 
16 And other sheep 1 have, 
which are not of this fold: 
them also I must ‘ bring, and 
they shall hear my voice ; 
and 5 they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd. 
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20Or, have abundance 4Or, lead 


in verse 8 would add margin, 


Some ancient authorities omit before me. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— The Lord is my Shepherd (Psa. 27: 1-6). 


responsibility (1). 
security (4). 
fold (6). 


Mon.— Christ the Good Shepherd (John ro: 
the shepherd, the porter (1-3). 


ing the call (4-6). 


ling fleeth (12, 13). 


Tues.— One Flock and One Shepherd ( John ro : 
sheep, the shepherd, and the Father (14-16). 
down and taken again (17, 18). 


(19-26). 


The shepherd's 


The shepherd's care (2, 3).. The sheep's 
The shepherd's provision (5). 


Safe in the 


r-13). The door, 
Knowing the voice, obey- 


The thieves and robbers (7-10). The 
Good Shepherd gives his life for the sheep (11). 


The hire- 


14-370). The 
The life laid 
The works bear witness 


Safe in the Shepherd's hand (27-30). 


Wed.—Secking to Kill the Shepherd (John 10: 31-42). Be- 


cause he made himself God (31-33). 


He said, “I am the 


Sun.—Jehovah my Shepherd (Psa. 23: 1). 


Son of God (34-36). He did the works of the Father 
(37, 38). Many believed on him (39-42). 

Thurs.— False Shepherds and the True Shepherd ( Ezek. 34: 7-15). 
False shepherds reproved (1-5). The sheep suffering and 
scattered (6-8). God against such shepherds (9, 10). The 
promise of a true shepherd (11-15). 

Fri.—God's care of his Flock (Ezek. 34: 16-31). 
bringing, and strengthening (16). Judging the sheep that 
oppress others (17-22). A shepherd like David to come 
(23-25). There shall be showers of blessings (26-28). Ye, 
my flock, are men, I am your God (29-31). 

Sat. -The Sheep that was Lost (Luke 15: 7-7). Publicans and 
sinners draw near (1-3). Seeking one that went. astray (4). 
Bringing it home with rejoicing (5, 6). Joy-in heaven (7). 


Seeking, 
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The Good Shepherd 
(John to : 11). The Great Shepherd (Heb. 13 : 20). 
The Chief Shepherd (1 Pet. 5 : 4). ‘The Shepherd and 
his Flock (Rev. 7 : 13-17). 


%% % 
Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The healed blind man before 
the Pharisees ; their objection to the healing on the sab- 
bath ; their further questioning of the man and then of his 
parents ; a second questioning of the man, resulting in their 
casting him out. 
of his faith ; a reference to blindness leads to a question from 
the Pharisees who were present, and a declaration of their 
sin against light. 

PLace.—In Jerusalem ; but the locality is not further indi- 
cated, Even if this passage is closely connected with verses 
22 and 23, it does not follow that the discourse was uttered in 
Solomon’s Porch, 

TimeE.—Shortly after the preceding lesson. If that is 
placed just before the feast of dedication, the date would be 
in the latter part of December, year of Rome 782,—that is, 
A.D. 29. If, however, it belongs to the period immediately 
after the feast of tabernacles, the date would be in the latter 
half of October in the same year. 

Persons. —Our Lord ; the Jews (v. 19), probably including 
some Pharisees (chap. 9 : 40). 


Jesus finds him, and evokes a confession 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


























The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


Riggers indignant at his enemies, the rabbis, refusing to 

admit a proofof his divine mission as a teacher sent from 
God, so striking as the opening the eyes of a man born blind, 
at once turned upon them. ‘*‘ They rejected him,’’ said he, 
‘*and yet-claimed to be the shepherds of the flock of God! 
He, however, was the one door into the fold, and any one 
getting in except through him was a thief and a robber, who 
climbed into the fold unlawfully. But you know that the 
true Shepherd, entering by the door, has it at once opened to 
him by its keeper, and the sheep listened to his voice, for they 
know it, as they well may ; for he has a loving name for each, 
and calls each by his own, and so leads them out at daybreak 
to green pastures and still waters, going before them as their 
guide and their defender from the prowling wolf. They fol- 
low him, I say, for they know his voice; but they will not 
follow a stranger.’’ 

To Orientals in a pastoral country like Palestine such lan- 
guage was the most vivid of teaching, for it simply applied to 
spiritual shepherds what was to be seen daily at any fold or 
any flock. But to minds preoccupied by fixed ideas of the 
authority of rabbinical teaching, even so clear a meaning was 
dark, and therefore Jesus went on to make his words wimis- 
takably transparent. 

**I repeat that I am the door for sheep and shepherd 
alike,’’ 


passed themselves off. as shepherds before my coming, and 


said he. ‘* The rabbis and their kin, who have 
refuse to enter through me now, are thieves and robbets, 
climbing the wall, but God’s flock did not hear them. I, 
alone, am the door of God’s fold. Any one entering through 
me will himself be saved, and will lead ‘the flock, and find 


pasture for them, The thief enters the fold to serve himself, 
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playing the wolf to the sheep. I come for their good, and 
even to die for them, like a good shepherd,—not to flee when 
the wolf appears, like a hireling ; for the sheep are my very 
own, and I am no hireling who cares only for what he can 
make of them. Iam in very deed the good shepherd, and 
know my own sheep, and am known, on their sidé, by them. 
I know them, indeed, with as fond a love as my Father has 
for me, and as I have for my Father ; love so perfect that I 
lay down my life for them. Not for the fold on your hills 
alone, however ; for, afar off in all lands, I have other sheep, 
and them also I must lead to the living waters and heavenly 
pastures, and they shall, in the end, become one flock with 
my sheep from among you. Jews and all will be under me as 
the one shepherd.”’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Christ the Good Shepherd 


HIS is teaching by incidents, daily facts, and symbols, 
more expressive than words. We must take care not 
to render it back into less expressive words, Our Lord set 
every spire of grass, lily, sparrow, candle, broom, hairs of the 
head, all seed sowing, harvest gathering, holy family relation, 
etc., to be graphic expressions in his world-wide Bible, so 
that no man can do any right thing that does not lead the 
hungry heart of man to the loving heart of God. There are 
so many voices in the world, and none of them without signifi- 
cance of God, 

What does the Shepherd do for us? Knows our names, 
calls us by them, leads us into green pastures, beside still 
waters, restores our souls, keeps away the wolf, no temptation 
takes us but he makes a way of escape that we may be made 
strong by bearing temptation within limits, he separates the 
goats, he lays down his life for the sheep. 

In this case, he has prepared through centuries the figure, 
and enhanced its meaning. In the dawn of history we see 
the good shepherd Abel, later the beautiful Rachel, for whom 
one would gladly serve ; the strong, meek Moses ; the daugh- 
ters of Jethro, the priest of Midian, the sweet singer of Israel, 
Christ himself 
recognized (Matt. 26 : 31) that Zachariah had givea to him, 
not the name of king or warrior, but of shepherd. And so 
Christ transferred the significant name to himself as expressive 


all adding significance to this blessed symbol. 


of more care, kindtess, love, and help than another name, 
The New Testament writers took it up, and used it as fit to 
1 Peter 
2 : 25 unites the terms ‘‘ shepherd’ and * bishop of souls.’’ 


stand alongside of the great divine names of our Lord. 


He also calls him the chief shepherd, who shall give a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away. ° 
Sut the lesson also teaches something delightful about 
the flock. They know him. They have read about him, 
heard of him, but something far richer and deeper is meant 
by the expression ‘‘ they know him.’’ Christ says, ‘* I am 
known of mine.’’ 
They follow him. His life and spirit are theirs. And, fol- 
More intimate and per- 
sonal are the relation between this Shepherd and his sheep 


than between human individuals. 


lowing, they go where he has gone. 


University Park, Colo. 
4 
Added Points 


Solemnity and simplicity mark the utterances of Jesus, and 
form the model for all who deal with truth. 

Thieves and robbers may clamber into sacred places and 
holy companiorships, but they are thieves and robbers still. 

Knowing his voice and following his steps are tests which 
determine membership in the Lord’s flock. 

Salvation, freedom, sustenance, are the heritage of him who 
enters by the door into the fold. 

Fidelity even unto death marks the Lord’s dealings with 
those who are his. 

Many folds may shelter the sheep, yet they belong to but 
one flock, and are the care of the one Shepherd. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


UT he that entereth in by the dvor ts the shepherd of the 
sheep. To him the porter openeth ; and the sheep hear 

his voice: and he calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth 
them out(v. 3). I condense from ‘* Eastern Customs in Bible 
Lands,”’ by H. B. Tristram, D.D. (New York: Thomas 
Whitaker. 1894). In the level country the fold is an open. 
enclosure, with wall high enough to prevent wolves and 
jackals from leaping it, covered over with branches ef thorny 
shrubs. One such fold serves for a large district. To this 
the shepherds lead their flocks at night. When the flocks 
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thave been carefully counted, sheep by sheep, as they enter, 
tthe door of the fold is fastened, and the fold is guarded all 
night by the porter. There are prowling Bed’ween, whose 
itrade is sheep-stealing, but the porter will not let them in. 
i He will only let a shepherd in. In the morning each shep- 
therd calls his own sheep forth. They recognize his voice, and 
Hollow him as he goes before them. Such true shepherd is our 
Word. As the shepherd has right of entrance into the fold, so 
the has right of entrance into our hearts. Let him in. Keep 
eout the Bed’ween of evil thoughts and evil deeds. 

When he hath put forth all his own (v. 4). Sometimes a 
‘stupid sheep will not want to leave the fold, But he must 
Hleave it. His food is yonder on the hillside. So the shep- 
therd enters and forces him out, Often we get into some 
gpleasant fold of place, circumstance, retirement from duty. 
‘We do not want to leave it. But all our spiritual life would 
anguish did we stay there. So the Good Shepherd, by 
rtrouble, trial, change, or some other providential method, 
Morces us out. We do not like it. But the Good Shepherd 
Moves us so that, for our best good, he must out-thrust us. 

And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him: 
yfor they know not the voice of strangers (v. 5). Here is the 
‘true standard by which to test all teachers. If one dishonors 
‘Christ, discrowns him of his deity, minifies or repudiates his 
satonement, such a one does not use the voice of Christ. If 
you are one of Christ’s true sheep, you will not, for the world, 
(follow him. 

Verily, verily, J say unto you, I am the door of the sheep 
‘(v. 7). It throws wonderful light upon the lesson if you re- 
emember that this chapter is the continuation of the conversa- 
ftion arising upon the healing of the blind man, and that 
“through it all there is a subtle but real reference to the cured 
tblind man as one of Christ’s true sheep. The Pharisees had 
ecast the cured blind man out of the synagogue, I think it is 
yas though Christ said: ‘‘ Never mind. Iam the door. You 
ware not cast out by me. You have entered into light and for- 
Wgiveness through me.’’ If all the world disowns us, if we are 
‘Christ’s it does not so much matter. 

By me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go 

in and go out, and shall find pasture (v. 9). The teaching is 
every beautiful. In Christ we have safety and sustenance and 
‘liberty. He redeems; he nourishes the redeemed soul; he 
ggives liberty,—we go in and out. The Christian life is not a 
caged and narrow one. [very right thing in the wide world 
othe Christian may enjoy. 

J came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly 

(v. 10). Contrast the poor, pinched life of that blind man 
‘before his cure with the abundant life he had after his cure. 
)Before, he must beg and grope. After, all the sky and earth 
were his to see ; and, besides, he had found his Saviour, True 
symbol this of the abundant, various, noble life Christ will 
egive us. 

And I know mine own, and mine own know me (vy. 14). I 
sat’ by a Christian girl dying of a fever. The fell disease had 
burned away her reasonable consciousness, save when now 

sand then it reasserted itself. Her plaint was, in her delirium, 
that she could not find her Christ. But toward the end she 
ggrew calmer and more rational, and died in rapture, so close 
was the Christ she thought she could not find. All the time 
‘Christ knew her, even though delirium prevented, now and 
mhen, her consciously knowing him. And yet all the time she 
really loved, trusted, knew, her Lord. Nothing can separate 
wus from the great Shepherd’s loving knowledge of us. If we 
@must passinto the valley of the shadow of death, he will know 
“hat we are in it, and be with usin it. 

And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold; ...and 
*they shall become one flock, one shepherd (v. 16). The vpity 
is not in the fold, but in the shepherd. One flock ma z 
‘various folds. But if we are in this fold or that, if Christ is 
sour shepherd, we are members of his one flock. 


Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


those spoken of in chapter 9 : 40, 41 (comp. v. 6). ‘The 

‘figure of a shepherd and his flock is presented in three aspects : 
false and true shepherds (vs. 1-5) ; the door of the sheep 

{(vs. 7-10) ; the self-sacrificing care of the Good Shepherd 
((vs. 11-18). The whole series is directly applicable to the 

“phostile Jews and the healed blind man.—/fe that entereth not 
thy the door into the fold of the sheep: Not simply ‘‘ sheep- 

fold,” but the fold in which the sheep are. 


‘  juerae 1.— Verily, verily, Z say unto you: Addressed to 
a. 


This was an un- 
feovered enclosure.—Aut climbeth up some other way: Over 
he surrounding wall.—7%e same is a thief and a redber: 
The two terms are distinguished in the New Testament; one 
Steals by craft, the other by violence. ‘ 

Verse 2.—Entereth by the door is the shepherd of the sheep : 
Literally, ‘* a shepherd ; ’’ the absence of the article emphasizes 
the character. Hence this part of the figure applies to all 
itrue shepaerds of God’s people. In the East, each shepherd 
seomes in the morning to lead out his own flock. 
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Verse 3.—7o him the porter openeth: The porter had 
charge of the flocks during the night, and recognizes each 
shepherd as he comes. Those who apply this passage directly 
to Christ explain that John the Baptist is ‘* porter ’’ (so Go- 
det), But the wider reference to all true shepherds calls for 
a different explanation: either God himself, or the Iloly 
Spirit, or (less probably) Christ himself, -Yet this detail of 
the allegory may be incidental imagery, requiring no exact 
interpretation.— The sheep hear his voice; The remainder of 
the verse describes familiar facts in Eastern shepherd life. 

Verse 4.— When he hath put forth ali his own: So the 
best authorities, the change (in Greek) from ‘all his own’”’ 
to ‘his own sheep’’ being a very slight one. ‘‘ Hath put 
forth’? is a strong term, the same that is rendered ‘cast 
out’’ in chapter 9 : 34, 35. It here implies that even true 
disciples must be urged to leave the fold of Judaism.—//e 
goeth before them; After all his own have been collected, he 
leads the way, they follow.—For they know his voice; They 
recognized his voice when he called them out, and still do so, 
as they follow him, Verse § explains itself. 

Verse 6,— This parable: Or, ** proverb,”’ as it is rendered 
elsewhere in the New Testament. In John 16: 25, the 
American Revisers render it ‘‘ dark sayings.’’ It first meant 
an out-of-the-way saying ; then, a proverbial one ; finally, a 
figurative one. Here the figure is an allegory rather than a 
parable.— Unto them: The hearers spoken of in 9 : 40, 41. 
—But they understood not; Probably because they would 
not. The allegory was directed against the hostile Jews, 
those who had cast out the healed blind man, as not true 
shepherds. 

Verse 7.—/Jesus therefore: Because they did not under- 
stand.—/ am the door of the sheep: ‘‘1’’ is emphatic. The 
door is that of the sheepfold, or some similar enclosure, but 
‘* of the sheep ’’ suggests that the shegp pass through this en- 
trance. Others, with less reason, interpret ‘‘ to the sheep,”’ 
through which the shepherds enter. No doubt, the entrance 
was for both. 

Verse 8.—A// that came before me: ‘‘ Ever’’ is unneces- 
sary, having no Greek equivalent. The American Revisers 
have a margin: ‘‘Some ancient authorities omit before me.’’ 
These include the Latin versions. ‘* Before me’’ has been 
rendered differently, but is best explained in the temporal 
sense, as referring to the teachers of perverted Judaism. If 
the phrase is omitted, the reference is to all who came except 


through this door.—Are thieves and robbers; As in verse 1.— 


Did not hear them; So as to follow them, 

Verse 9.—Ay me if any man enter in: ** Any one,” 
probably referring to the sheep. ‘* Man’’ s6uggests too 
strongly a reference to the shepherds, which may, however, be 
included.— He shadl be saved, and shall go in and go out, and 
shall find pasture ; The Revised Version is exact. ‘‘Saved’’ 
suggests the reference to the sheep, but the other terms 
may be applied to the shepherds also, though with less 
aptness. 

Verse 10.— The thief: As in verses 1 and 8.— 7hét he may 
steal, and kill, and destroy: This rendering preserves the 
correspondence in form with the second half of the verse.— 
J came; ‘*I,’’ emphatic ; “‘ came,’ as usual, referring to our 
Lord’s coming into the world.—May have Hife: In the high- 
est sense. ‘There is a contrast with the terms of the previous 
clause.— May have it abundantly : Or, **have abundance.’’ 
The hatter is more literal, suggesting abundant supply for the 
true life. 

Verse 11.—Here the allegory is self-interpreting, presenting 
Christ as the Good Shepherd, over against both the hireling 
and the wolf. The more correct readings, renderings, and 
punctuation of the Revised Version add to the force and 
beauty of the passage.—/ am the good shepherd; **1’’ is em- 
phatic, and ‘‘ good ”’ also, as the Greek shows. The adjective 
literally means ‘‘ beautiful,’’ but was applied by the Greeks to 
moral excellence. — Zhe good shepherd layeth down his life for 
the sheep ; ** Giveth ”’ has little support ; the verb is the same 
as in verse 15. 

Verses 12, 13.—//e that is a hireling, and not a shepherd : 
There is no article in the Greek before ‘‘ shepherd.’’—Ze- 
holdeth ; Stronger than “‘ seeth ;’’ observes, and yet flees.— 
The wolf: This represents any open hostility to Christ’s peo- 
ple, coming from Satan. The hireling represents the unfaith- 
ful nominal shepherd in any age, primarily the Pharisees.— 
And flecth : What follows is to be connected with this as the 
result.—Snatcheth > More literal than ‘‘catcheth.’’ This 
refers to the single sheep.—.Scattereth : This refers to the 
flock. The Revisers give the force of the better supported 
text. The received text, followed in the Authorized Version, 
contains explanatory additions. 

Verses 14, 15.—/ am the good shepherd: Exactly as in 
verse 11.—And / know mine.own: The beginning of verse 15 
is to be closely connected with the latter half of verse 14. 
** Mine own”’ preserves the correspondence in the two 
clauses.—A/ine own know me: So the’ best authorities.— 
Even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father: 
** Even so,’’ which the Authorized Version gives in the sec- 
The reciprocal knowledge of the 
Father and Christ is assumed, and this is declared to be the 
** source ard model ’’ (Godet).of the reciprocal knowledge of 


ond clause, is incorrect. 
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Christ and his people.—And J lay down my life for the sheep : 
In the illustration, (e good shepherd dies~to protect his 
sheep; Christ yoluntarily lays dewn his life to_redeem his 
people. 

Verse 16.— Other sheep... not of this fold: An evident 
reference to the Gentiles.— 7hem also 1 must bring: The 
necessity arises from their predetermined relation to him ; the 
bringing was through others.— 7hey shad/ become one flock, 
one shepherd: There is a beautiful verbal playin the original. 
‘** Fold’ is incorrect ‘and misleading, implying ecclesiastical 
uniformity rather than spiritual unity from the common rela- 
tion to the one shepherd 


Western Theological Seminary, -illegheny, Pa. 
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The Door and the Shepherd 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE division into chapters is here unfortunate, for it ob- 
scures the connection of this great revelation of Christ 
as at once the door and the shepherd with the attitude of the 
Pharisees who had just cast out the »lind man from the fold 
of Israel. ‘They are distinctly pointed at in the “ thieves and 
robbers ’? who are contrasted with the good shepherd ; and 
the severity of the language becomes more striking as well as 
more intelligible if we realize that Jesus in it was describing, 
not some possible remote persons, but the very men who 
stood there with dark looks as he spoke. ‘To travel minutely 
over these pregnant verses is impossible in our narrow space. 
We can but briefly touch the salient points. 

In verses I-§ we have a lovely picture drawn, without one 
word of interpretation. It is vivid, as copied from life. The 
interpretation follows in verses 7-16. We must first realize the 
scene presented by our Lord. We have a fold,—not like ours, 
a low enclosure slightly built, and with only some hurdle to 
bar the entrance, but a space walled in and closed by a strong 
door, guarded by a ‘‘ porter,’’ so as to be safe from prowling 
thieves and from violent attacks of marauders. Into it the 
flocks, perhaps belonging to many owners, are nightly gath- 
ered. Attempts to get over the wall betray dishonest inten- 
tions. The shepherd enters by the legitimate mode of access, 
which is opened for him by the porter. The docile creatures 
recognize his voice, and he has individualizing care and know!- 
edge of them. Gentle leading follows the gentle call of indi- 
vidualizing love, the shepherd walking in front of the flock, as 
is still the Eastern fashion, and encouraging them to follow by 
repeated calls. They keep together and are a flock because 
his voice draws each, but a strange voice frightens them, and 
scatters them in panic flight. One would have thought that 
parts, at least, of the parable, were plain enough. The mean- 
ing of ‘‘ thieves and robbers,’’ at any rate, could scarcely have 
been entirely unsuspected by the Pharisees. Perhaps, if they 
had understood a little less, they would have acknowledged to 
understand a little more. ‘‘I don’t in the least know what 
you are driving at’’ often means ‘‘I do know, but I am re- 
solved not to know.’’ 

‘* Therefore ’’ Jesus begins in verse 7 the plain, scathing 
interpretation. He lays his hands on both parts of the para- 
ble, and claims to be the door and the shepherd. The expan- 
sion of the former metaphor is contained in verses 7-9, 
and of the latter in the rest of the lesson. We note the 
” in verse 7, heralding a truth im- 
We note, too, that he 
now speaks of the ‘‘door of the sheep,’’ for sheep and 
shepherds go into the fold by the same way. The meaning of 
the metaphor is that he here asserts that he is the sole means 
of access into the community of those who are God's flock. 
That is true for the sheep, and also for the teachers or leaders, 
who are themselves, in another aspect, members of the flock, 
and are made capable of their offices through him. The in- 
dictment of ‘* all that came béfore me ’’ as ‘* thieves and rob- 


” 


solemn ‘‘ Verily, verily, 
portant and apt to be denied. 


bers ’? must be taken to mean all who came.claiming to be 
what he is, and without reference to him. Prophets, lawgivers, 
and kings of ‘old, really came through him, for The Word was 
working in the old dispensation, and the shepherds under it 
did not thrust themselves forward, as if in front of him, but 
pointed onwards to ‘‘one that should come after’’ them. 
That eternal Word has been the “‘ shepherd of Jsrael ’’ from 
the beginning. Pretenders to the office led away some, but 
the true sheep have an instinct which detects the voice of a 
Stranger. The ear which has -once heard his call is wonder- 
fully sharpened to discriminate it from voices which to others 
sound sweet and promising guidanee. 

In verse 9 Jesus passes from his relation to the leaders to 
deal with that to the mass of the community. Jesus is the 
only door for the sheep. Through him we can all enter in, 
and every man who enters will find three things, —*‘ salva- 
tion,’’ or deliverance from all evil, whether of sin or of sor- 
row ; unrestrained activity, expressed by ‘* going in and going 
out,’’ which covers both the ground of inward communion 
and blissful repose within the safe shelter; and of outward 
unhindered walking in daily life amid the green pastures ; and, 
finally, abundant supplies for all heart hunger and for daily 
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needs. The Twenty-third Psalm may have been floating in 
Christ’s mind, with its similar promises of fearing no evil, and 

. being guided in paths of righteousnéss, and finding a table 
spread in presence of foes, and drinking from a running-over 
cup. ; 

In verse 10 Jesus passes to the other part of the parable, 
and sets forth himself as the good shepherd. The description 
of the thieves and of the hirelings takes almost as prominent a 
place here as that of the shepherd. The strongly polemical 
tone is explained by the occasion for the whole conversation ; 
namely, the Pharisees’ assumption that they were the shep- 
herds, and their harsh casting out of the blind man from the 
fold, They and their like in all ages were exercising spiritual 
authority for selfish ends, and so were “stealing;” their 
influence marred character and murdered the true life, and so 
they ‘‘ killed ;’’ and the corruption introduced by them into 
the church ultimately led to utter ruin both of sheep and fold, 
as was evidenced in Jerusalem’s fall, and in many an event 
since then. 












































Christian teachers not sent by him nor drawing their power 
from him are among the most powerful agencies for ecclesias- 
tical and national destruction. When their motive is to 
‘*steal,’’ their effect will be to ‘‘ kill’’ and to ‘* destroy.’’ Jesus 
comes, not for his own sake, but for the sake of the sheep; 
and he brings the opposite of the death which the false shep- 
herds inflict, bestowing life in all its forms, and giving, too, its 
ustenance plenteously. The purpose of his coming is (rightly 
rendered), ‘‘ that they may have life, and may have abun- 
dance.’’ 

. How can he give us life? Only by parting with his own. 
The extreme instance of self-sacrifice is to die for others’ 
good, and he proves himself worthy of the name of ‘‘ the Good 
Shepherd ’? because he shrinks not from that utmost token of 
his love. Complete self-sacrifice is the first point brought out 
in the character of a true shepherd. The manner in which 
the shepherd’s death benefits the sheep is not here in questf6n, 
but simply the fact that for their sakes he dies, and therefore 
Jesus says ‘‘on behalf of,’’ and not * instead of.”” This su- 
preme sign of love is made more lovely and heart-touching by 
sharp contrast with the conduct of the ‘‘hireling,’’ who is 
only working for what he can make, and has no care for any- 
thing but his own property and miserable life. He thinks 
about himself first. Perhaps he is a shade better than the 
**robber,’’ but only a shade. He who thinks more of his 
wages than of his work will do but poor work at the best. 
Wolves of some sort are always prowling round the fold, and 
¢ who is a shepherd only because he is hired will risk nothing 
fighting them. Love will say, *‘ I may die, but I must be 
ithful ;’’’ Selfishness will say, ‘I must live, whatever be- 
mes of the flock.’’ 

The second characteristic of a good shepherd is accurate 
knowledge of his sheep. Again, in verse 14, Christ claims 
that he perfectly fulfils that qualification. A reciprocal knowl- 
edge, which is not merely intellectual, but is love and sym- 
pathy and blessed acquaintance built on close communion and 
oneness of heart and mind, binds him to them, and them to 
im. There are depths in that knowledge which can only be 
aralleled by the ineffable communion of the Father and the 
no. Such words may well set us to ask ourselves whether 
Hur union with Jesus has im it anything of that deep, strange 
identity of sympathy and will, and delight in communion with 
him, which he tells us belongs to all his sheep. 

One result of his knowing the Father was that he lovingly 
obeyed the Father’s will, and laid down his life for the sheep. 
It is in that connection that in verse 15 he repeats the thought 
of his self-sacrifice. And, as he speaks, the vision of the uni- 
versal issues of his death rises before him, and he points away 
out beyond ‘this fold ’’ of the Jewish nation to the wandering 
sheep scatteted on a thousand hills, untended and torn by 
wild bedsts, who yet are his, though they know not their shep- 
herd. ‘* Them also I must. bring,’’ for that solemn ‘‘ must ”’ 
which ruled all his life had regard to all mankiad, and already 
he sees the end accomplished by the travail of his soul and 
the surrender of his life. ‘* They shall become one flock,’’ says 
he, not ‘* one fold,’’ as the Authorized Version renders. A 
far nobler thought than that of formal ecclesiastical unity glad- 
dened Christ. There may be many folds, but the flock will 
be one, and its oneness will not come from external organiza- 
tion, but from all the sheep being gathered round the one 
Shepherd. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Pb.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, te any one who desires to introduce this course. 
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Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 9 : 35 to Io: 42. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The central thought of this section is conveyed by the beau- 
tiful figure, or series of related figures, which introduces the 
tenth chapter. The transposition from the angry dispute of 
the rulers with the grateful and courageous defender of Jesus 
to this parabolic saying is suggested by the short section 
9 : 35-41, which describes how Jesus sought out the rejected 
man, received him into fellowship, and declared the conse- 
quences of such bitter and blind partisanship as that of the 
Jewish leaders. In vivid contrast to them he is the door of 
the fold and the shepherd of the flock (10 : 1-18). 

At the feast of the dedication in December, Jesus, appealed 
to once more, asserts vigorously his Messianic claims, and 
arouses such extreme hostility that he retires from Jerusalem 
(10 : 22-41). 

‘Read the whole passage slowly, noting (1) that, whether 
the phrase in 9 : 35 is ‘‘Son of God’’ or ‘**Son of man,’’ it 
can mean, in either case, ro more than ‘* Messiah ;’’ (2) the 
broad contrast between the ready response of the rejected 
man and the superciliousness of the friendly Pharisees; (3) 
the reference of the ‘‘ fold of the sheep’’ (10 : 1) would be 
clearly to the body of true worshipers of God at any time,; (4) 
the contrast in verses 1-§ is between true shepherds and pre- 
tenders ; whether the ‘‘ doorkeeper ’’ (v. 3) is a significant or 
pictorial detail is a matter of dispute ; (5) the word in verse 6 
rendered ‘* parable ’’ ismot the word rendered ‘‘ parable ’’ in 
the other Gospels, but a word which is usually rendered as 
‘* proverb,’’ or ‘significant saying;’’ (6) im verse 25 and 
later Jesus really. interprets the figure ; (7) he repeatedly dis- 
armed his enemies (vs. 32, 34) by his keen exposures of their 
inconsistency ; (8) notice the rhythm in verses 27, 28,—a 
poem in six lines. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

Gilbert, ‘* Student’s Life of Jesus ’’ (295-297), and Andrews 
(399-401), and Edersheim (II, 188-194, 226-232), discuss 
these passages in their setting with some differences of ar- 
rangement. Edersheim contributes an interesting study of 
the figure of the ‘*shepherd”’ in the Old Testament. Among 
the commentaries the comments by Abbott and Westcott are 
peculiarly helpful. The expository remarks by Meyer (192- 
205) and by Dods (321-349) are very practical. 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 

1. The Significant Confession. (1.) Just what did Jesus 
mean by his question in verse 35? Why had the man not 
already identified Jesus as:the expected Messiah? Was his 
instant acceptance of Jesus’ affirmation natural ? (2.) What 
made the fundamental difference between this man and the 
semi-friendly Pharisees ? 

2. Fold, Flock, Shepherd. (3.) Comparing such Old Tes- 
tament utterances as Psalm 23, Micah § : 8, Jeremiah 23, 
Ezekiel 34, Isaiah 40, Zechariah 11, may we conclude that 
this was very familiar and appropriate imagery ? [Warren : 
§ 3. McLaren: § 2.] (4.) If so, what practical teaching 
regarding himself did Jesus convey by its use? [Geikie. 
Hoyt: v. 3.] 

3- “*Lam the Door.’” (5.) Into what did Jesus mean to 
say that he was the means of entrance,—into the kingdom as 
an organization or into a divine life? Who were meant by 
the ‘‘ thieves and robbers’? ? [Hoyt: v. 7. McLaren: § 1.] 

4. **l am the Good Shepherd.” (6.) What is the full 
meaning of the word translated *‘good’’'? What characteris- 
tics of such a shepherd are mentioned? [Warren: § 2. Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 11.] (7.) What is declared to be the supreme 
test of such a relationship? Is it reasonable to apply the 
supreme test as well as the subordinate tests in some real 
sense to all who aim at religious leadership to-day ? 

5. Other Similar Utterances. (8.) Compare Matthew 9 : 
36; 15 : 24; 18: 12, 13; Luke 15 : 4-7, etc. Are we war- 
ranted in saying that these figures were often in the mind of 
Jesus? What did he usually express by them ? 

(9.) What was the 
temper and motive of the questioners in verse 24? Did he re- 


6. The Interview in-Solomon’s Porch. 


ply unequivocally regarding his Messiahship, so that they 
really received a definite answer? (10.) Show that his argu- 
ment regarding the charge of blasphemy was a sound one. 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 

As our Lord braved all danger to welcome the lonely man 
into adoring fellowship with him, so he is ready to reveal 
himself to all those who suffer loss for his sake. 

The tenderness and sympathy of Jesus are well set forth by 
this favorite term of his ‘‘ shepherd.’’ 
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The conversation of Jesus with the Pharisees affords an- 
other illustration of his method of teaching truth. He pre- 
ferred genuine convictions to beliefs taken on trust, even from 
his own lips. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Christ and I 


HIS lesson is nothing, if not personal. So, to put the 
matter in the simplest manner possible, we ask in what 
respect I am like a sheep, and in what respect Christ is like a 
good shepherd. 
In what respect am I like a sheep? 
sheep cannot defend itself. 
can fight, for it has teeth. 


In many. First, a 
If attacked, it is helpless. A dog 
A horse has hoofs for defense, and 
an eagle claws and beak. But what has a sheep wherewith to 
defend itself? Nothing. Even a dog can worry it to death. 
So I am defenseless against my spiritual foes. Satan is 
stronger than I am. If my safety depends on my fighting 
power, I am lost. No man ever fought Satan alone success- 
fully. Second, a sheep, if attacked, cannot run. A hare can 
often escape by flight, but the poor sheep is helpless in this 
respect. No more can I escape by flight. 
with me wherever I go. 


Satan is present 
My own evil heart is still with me. 
Men often have tried to run away from human society so as 
to escape temptation ; they have never succeeded, Third, a 
sheep cannot hide. A mole can neither fight nor run, but it 
can hide, and so escape. But I cannot hide from my spirit- 
ual adversary, for where can I go that he will not find me 
out? Fourth, a lost sheep cannot find its way back to the 
fold ; it only wanders farther and farther away. A dog can 
smell his way home from far, and a carrier pigeon can get 
back from foreign lands, but the sheep cannot. So the lost 
sitmer cannot find his way back to his true lold. He wanders 
farther and farther away. 

Yes, of all creatures that we know of, the poor sheep is the 
most defenseless, and needs help the most. Se with the sin- 
ner, for the parallel between him and the sheep is very close. 
Truly I can say with the 'Psalmist, ‘‘ I have gone astray like a 
lost sheep.”’ 

In what respect is Jesus like a good shepherd ? 
respects, First, he seeks his lost sheep out. 
this when he prayed, *‘ Seek thy servant.’’ Jesus knew it 
when he compared himself to a good shepherd that leaves the 
ninety and nine, and goes after that which is lost till he finds 
it. From heaven he came on this one,errand, and, in our 
times, he sends his Holy Spirit to seek out that which is lost. 
Second, the good shepherd fights for his sheep. David knew 
this also, for did he not deliver the sheep from the jaws of the 
lion and the bear? 


In many 
David knew 


So Jesus, by his power, delivers us from 
the power of our adversary. What I cannot do, he does for 
me, and the battle that I must lose, if left to myself, he wins 
forme. Third, the good shepherd, if need be, dies for his 
sheep. David risked his life for his flock. So Jesus gave his 
life for me, who am one of his sheep. Fourth, the good 
shepherd leads his sheep into green pastures, and beside still 
He knows that they need the best of food, and he 
gives it to them. This is what the Shepherd of our Souls does 
He feeds us with the best of spiritual meat and drink, 
Our hunger and thirst he satisfies. Fifth, the good shepherd 
abides with his sheep ; he is with them night and day, and is 
their constant companion. (This is literally true in the East. ) 
So Jesus says to his sheep, ** Lo, I am with you alway.’? We 
cannot go where he does not go with us. We may have to 
leave home and friends, but never need leave Jesus; for he 
tarries with us to the end of our lives. All that David sang 
in the Twenty-third Psalm is fulfilled to those who take Jesus 
as their good shepherd. They can apply every single verse 
to themselves, and make it literally true. 


waters. 


for us, 


Yet, though all this be true, there are still those who are so 
blind that they think that they can care for themselves, and so 
refuse to accept the care of this divine shepherd. Is there 
any folly greater than this ? 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Y there is one scholar who cannot understandingly repeat 
The difficulty in preparing this lesson will be the abundance 
of relative facts, and how to select what will not distract the 
mind from practical teaching. The story of a shepherd and 
his flock ever holds a charm for the young. Many pictures 
can be obtained from various soarces for illustration. Almost 
the first animal spoken of was the sheep ; and one of the first 
brothers was a shepherd, and the firstling of his flock the first 
acceptable sacrifice to God, Sheep are mentioned more than 


the Twenty-third Psalm, let it be thoroughly learned, 





five hundred times in the Bible, and shepherds were honored 
if trustworthy and faithful. The name was used figuratively 
for leaders and kings, while the Lord himself was called the 
A wise teacher will embrace every op- 
Scholars might be asked to 
prepare for next lesson, the quarterly review, answers to some 


Shepherd of Israef, 
portunity to induce Bible study. 


questions or briefly written reference to shepherd life, the 
patriarchs, kings, and others in Old Testament history, and 
how shepherds were honored by angelic tidings. 

Jesus’ Parable:—Jesus loved to teach truth in parables, 
sometimes by things compared or likened, often by contrasts. 
The rulers of the synagogue, who professed to be wise leaders 
and teachers, had driven out the cured blind man, a believer 
in Jesus, instead of welcoming him into the true fold, where 
with spiritual sight he might find green pastures. Jesus in his 
talk pictured a false and a true shepherd. With blackboard 
sketch or picture describe a sheepfold,—its enclosure within 
an outer wall, a shelter within, the entrance a low, narrow 
door, and a porter to watch at the gate. The true shepherd 
is known to the porter by his familiar voice, and known to the 
sheep within as they hear him speak. An enemy who would 
get into the fold to rob or harm the flock would climb over 
the wall, or break in by some other way, A false shepherd, 
who only wanted to be the keeper of the sheep for the pay he 
would claim, would be a thief and a robber, with no true love 
for the flock, They would not love him nor follow him, but 
would wander in fright from a strange, rough voice. 

** J am the Door,.’’—When the listeners did not understand 
Jesus’ meaning, he made it still plainer, saying, ‘‘ Verily, 
verily,’’ meaning ‘‘ Truly, surely.’’ 
to enter the sheepfold,—through the low, narrow door, wide 
enough for the shepherd to stand; and one by one the sheep 
could pass out in the morning, and come in at night, as the 


There is one right way 


shepherd called each well-known name, could gently lay his 
There 
every member of the flock must enter ; for outside were thieves 
and ravening wolves, and false shepherds, who would call and 
claim to lead away from the true fold. So Jesus said, ‘‘ I am 
the door,’’—the way, the truth, and the life; and only 
through Christ, in him and by him, can souls find entrance, 


hand on each one coming into their safe, snug rest. 


peace, and safety, Once his own, they are his care, to be 
led and guided by him in green pastures, to be counted his own 
by name, as the shepherd with his rod and staff comforts and 
helps through every thicket or dark valley,—not with the rod 
for correction, but passing under it, that he may set his mark 
upon his own. 1 

** Lam the Good Shepherd,’'—Not only in smooth paths, with 
soft winds coming gently over the fields, would the good shep- 
herd go before, but, leading his flock, would keep them close 
around him, where he could see if one started to wander, or 
they could hear his voice if he warned of coming danger. A 
false-hearted shepherd, if he saw a wolf coming, would flee 
for his own safety, leaving the flock to be devoured or scat- 
tered, 
other ever did what it meant when he said the good shepherd 
layeth down his life for the sheep. The true shepherd would 
count his own life as nothing if his flock could be saved from 
destruction, So Jesus could say of his flock, ‘*I came that 
they may have life, and may have it abundantly.’’ 


Not so the good shepherd, and Jesus knew as no 


He knew, 
while he talked in Jerusalem that day, how soon enemies 
would take his life, but he could calmly say, ‘‘ I lay down my 
‘* Therefore doth the Father love me, 
because I lay down my life.’’ 

**] Anow Mine Own, and Mine Own Know Me.’’—What 
stronger assurance of love could be thag@pin these blessed 
words? Yet, to make it doubly sure, Je e 


life for the sheep.’’ 


added, ** Even as 
the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father.’’ ~Can we 
comprehend how the Father knew him? He was the ‘‘ only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father.’’ ‘* My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’’ And so Jesus, 
**having loved his own which were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end,’’ and almost with dying breath offered his 
last prayer with his disciples, asking his Father ‘‘ that the 
world may know that thou didst send me, and lovedst 
Such is the love of the 
Shepherd,—love for every little child ; for the Eustern 
herd, with a lamb wrapped in the warm folds of his 


them, 
Good 
shep- 
cloak 
across his bosom, or held close in his loving arms, is a faint 
picture of his love for children. The. shepherd with torn 
hands and bleeding feet, on the rocks, with a rescued, stray- 
ing sheep on his shoulder, can only suggest Christ’s life- 
saving love for the reckless wanderer. Who could disregard 
such pity, such tender care? Who would not return love so 
strong, so life-giving, so everlasting ? 


even as thou lovedst me.’’ 


Do you know him? 
Do you hear his words? ‘*I know mine own, and mine 


He 
knows every wakeful night of pain, every careworn day. 


own know me.’’ Every true joy he will share and bless. 
Whether your home is in the crowded city, on a lonely moun- 
tain road, or in a silent valley, he knows the way to your door 
and to your heart as well as whem his earth-worn feet went to 
the heme in Bethany. Now, as then, to every responsive soul 
he will give his unfailing love, for **the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, and shall guide 
them unto fountains of waters of life.’’ 


Aeuisville Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


First Primary Grade. Children under Six Years of Age 


HE first two verses of the Twenty-third Psalm are among 

the supplemental lessons for this grade. If they have 

been illustrated and taught, this lesson will be a delightful 
review with application to Jesus. 

An Oriental sheepfold, with shepherd and sheep made from 
pasteboard, may be had at small cest of any of the Milton 
Bradley agencies, or they may be made from an old box and 
stiff paper, patterning after a picture in aquarterly. Drawing 
does quite as well, if you have sufficient skill, or your pan of 
sand, with its appurtenances, but something of the kind is 
essential. 

Many children have never seen an attractive sheep; so 
show a picture of one, and tell that they are gentle, obedient, 
trustful, easily frightened, ard helpless to care for themselves, 
especially the little ones, the lambs, more so than kids. If 
the class knows these facts, allow it to give them. Compare 
with dogs and cats, which can provide for themselves. Lambs 
cannot, therefore the shepherd. Show him, talk about what 
he must provide, the class helping to name the food and 
drink. Speak of the cold nights, perhaps snow. Show the 
fold, such as the shepherd would have for them. Let the 
children march the sheep and shepherd through the gate, and 
shut the door. Some one trying to climb the fence as a thief. 
If fierce wild wolves or dogs howl and sneak sniffing at the 
door, the shepherd drives them off with his staff or club. Let 
the class now tell all the things giverr-by the shepherd. They 
will see he is good. Add that the good shepherd loved his 
sheep, gave each a namé by which he called it as he walked 
before them to show the way. 

Tell the story of the rich shepherd and his hundred sheep, 
one of which would not mind tle call, but would do his own 
way. Try to make the story so simple that the ways of the 
child may be seen through those of the lamb. 
when it thought no one was looking, 


It ran away 
At first, it was ‘‘ such 
fun,’’ then retribution came in the form of fatigue, feet cut by 
the stones, his wool torn out by the thorns, like pulling out 
our hair. He was lost; caught in the vines and briars he 
could go no farther, and lay down shivering with cold, and 
with fear of the wolves. He would want his mother and the 
warm home of the fold; his cry for his mother (help), But 
the shepherd had missed him. Why should he care? He 
had many left. With club and crook he sought the lamb. 
Tell of the steep, rocky path. Perhaps he fell many times in 
the dark. Continually he called its name. At last he heard its 
faint bleat. He hurried to it, pulled away the thorns, lifted 
it, and wrapped it warm in his cloak, and carried it safely 
back to the fold. He was a good shepherd. 

Then Jesus said, ‘‘I am the good shepherd.’’ Little chil- 
dren are like the lambs. Most children will acknowledge 
that children do wrong or naughty things ; that is like being 
lost. The Good Shepherd knows all the names,—Glen, Inez, 
Laura, etc. Represent him as saying to each the oft-repeated 
‘*Follow me,’’ do as Jesus would. Ging, recite, or teach 
Mary Duncan’s simple hymn : 


** Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light."’ 


A teacher may, with gladness, tell her class that she is try- 
ing to help them to know and do what the good Shepherd 
wishes. She should be able to call each by name as a great 
help in that leading. 

Show a picture of the Good Shepherd, if an attractive one 
is obtainable. 

Show the lesson picture-cards for the quarter; allow the 
favorites to be selected for use next Sunday. 


Advanced Grade 

This beautiful and symbolic lesson is quite the same in 
treatment for both grades. 

The Oriental shepherd must be introduced by picture and 
description to Occidental children. Show, therefore, the 
best picture you can obtain. 

Depict sheep nature, noticing particularly their obedience, 
their willingness to follow their leader. 

Read or tell the story of the shepherd’s care, illustrating the 
fold by picture. Help each child to make a list of what the 
shepherd must be or do. 

Know. 
Care. 
Feed. 
Lead. 
Shelter 


He Must 


Protect. 
( Die, if necessary, for the shéép. 

A story of the daring of shepherds for their shéep, such as 
is sometimes shown amid snowstorms and in mountainous re- 
gions, will help to impress the character of such a shepherd as 
good. Even should he ‘ lay down his life for the sheep,”’ the 
impression will not be too strong for these children, and they 
will decide unhesitatingly that he was a good shepherd. 





There have been bad shepherds. -‘* What would they do?” 
Consider the Golden Text as what Jesus said abont himself, 
After saying ‘‘ We know he died for us,”’ call for a re-enumera- 
tion of what the good shepherd will do for his flock, and try to 
enable them to connect it with a psalm they know. 

Compare the verses of the psalm with the lesson. 
Lord and our Jesus are the same, the Good Shepherd. 

Use the picture-cards or the Golden-Text strips, and find 
the many wonderful names Jesus is called. Children have 
more than one name, and often pet or nicknames beside, and 
will so understand, and not become confused by the list. . Try 
to make them understand that names tell something sbout 
people, especially these names.- The list will be: The Life 
or Word, The Lamb of God, The Son, Water of Life; Source 
of Health, Saviour, Bread of Life, The Light of the World ; 
but the best of all seems the Good Shepherd, the ‘‘ Shepherd 
of Love.’’ 

Repeat reverently the first verse of the Twenty-third Psalm, 


David's 


Lawrence, Kan. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








HELPLESS 
CARELESS 
STRAYING 
LOVING 











CHRIST 











The words inside the sheepfold should be on the board a 
the beginning. 

Suppose somebody should make you a present of a hundre 
sheep, and that you had nothing to do but tend them. Yo 
would lead them out in the morning from the quiet fold, ove 
the hills and ‘‘ beside the still waters ;’’ and in the evenin 
twilight you would bring them all safely home. Don’t you 
think that would be an easy life ? 

No, indeed. The shepherd has a hard time of it. 
see, the sheep are so helpless,—always getting into trouble. 
They are careless ; if one goes wrong, all the rest follow ; the 
shepherd has to do all the thinking for them. \No wonder, 
then, that they keep straying away, and getting lost, so that 
the shepherd has to hunt for them, and sometimes fight the 
wolf away. But'there is one good thing,—they do love the 
good shepherd, and know his voice, and that makes it so 
much easier for him. 

Christians are God’s sheep. We give our Shepherd a great 
deal of trouble. We too are (run over words), To 
help take care of us, God has built a fold (draw broad line 
with side of chalk), what? It is the church. | All who 
truly love God, and try to follow the Shepherd’s voice, belong 
in the fold. (Emphasize whatever truth you deem important 
here. ) 

What is this down here? Who is the Door? No one 
enters this fold but thfough Christ. We come to Chris¢ for 
entrance ; and, after we are in, we depend on him to keep us 
in. Christ is our Shepherd. Do we trust him? Do we 
wander and grieve him? Do we love him? He died for us, 

Golden Text ? 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
‘*T was wand'ring and weary.” 
** He feedeth his flock like a shepherd."’ 
‘* Saviour, like a shepherd lead «s."’ 
** See the kind shepherd, Jesus, stands."’ 


Psalm 100 : 1-5. 


Psalm 119 : 169-176, 


‘“‘ I was a wandering sheep." wumies $5 + 8. 

. There were ninety and xa Psalm 25 : 8-14. 
Saviour, lead me lest I stray.** 

“The Lord my pasture shall prepare.” Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


* a ohhe EW.—What miracle did we study last week ? 


was it worked ? 


Where 


on the man that was blind ? 
learn from it? 

2. THE SHEPHERD’s ENTRANCE (vs. 1I-3).—How «are 
Eastern sheepfolds arranged ? How are they entered by rob- 
bers? Why? What-does the fold represent in Christ’s para- 
ble ?. Who are robbers? What is the door? What may be 
symbolized by the porter? (Acts 14: 27; Col. 4:3.) By the 
sheep? What Eastern custom isgs 


What spiritual lesson may we 





GOD'S SHEEP { 


You &" 


What was its effect on the spectators? _ 
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What gain is there, in dealing with men, from knowing the 
name of each? What comfort do you get from the knowledge 
that Christ deals with men as individuals ? 

3. THE SHEPHERD’s CALL (vs. 4, 5).—Where is the posi- 
tion, with regard to his flock, of an American shepherd? of 
an Eastern one? Which most tryly represents Christ’s posi- 
tion with regard to his flock? Why? How true to fact is 
verse §? What are some of the “strangers ’’ that sometimes 
try to entice away Christ’s sheep ? 

4. THe Door (vs, 6-9).—Why did they not understand 
the parable? To what is Christ the door? How is the door 
to be found and entered? The ‘‘all’’ of verse 8 does mot 
refer to what kinds of teachers? But does refer to whom? 
What are some of the ‘‘ thieves and robbers,”’ in things of the 
spirit, of these modern days? When once in Christ’s fold, 
from what is a man saved? To what does the sheep’s freedom 
to “‘ go in and go out ’”’ correspond with a follower of Christ ? 
What are some of the ‘‘ green pastures ’’ to which the Lord, 
our shepherd, leads us? 

5. More Lire (vs. 10-13).—What does Christ do for us 
(v. 10) that nu shepherd can do for his sheep? How does 
Christ lengthen life for his followers? How does he deepen 
life, and make it richer? How may we know whether or not 
we are receiving this “‘more abundant ”’ life ? 
the Eastern shepherd risk his life for his sheep ? 
is like this did Christ do for us? 
care of Christ’s sheep ? 
attack the sheep ? 

6. OnE FLock, ONE SHEPHERD (vs. 14-16).—How well 
does God know Christ? How well, then, does Christ (see 
Rev. Ver. vs. 14, 15) know us? What was ‘this fold’’? 
What did Christ mean by the ‘‘ other sheep’? ? What did he 
prophesy in saying that there would be ‘tone flock’? ? What 
are some of the signs that that day is approaching ? 














How must 
What that 
Who is a “* hireling ’’ in the 
What are some of the wolves that 


For the Superintendent 

1, What, in his parable, did Christ mean by the sheep? 2. 
Who did he say was the shepherd? 3. What is the fold? 4. 
What do the sheep do when Christ, the shepherd, calls them ? 
5. And what did Christ, the good shepherd, do for his sheep ? 
(Golden Text.) 

Boston, Mass. 

% 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
tpace is allowed for the written answers. + Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


2. How has he 
3. Who are mem- 
4. What blessings do they enjoy ? 


1. In‘ what is Jesus like a shepherd ? 
proved himself the best of all shepherds ? 
bers of his flock ? 

* 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


“s AM THE Goop SHEPHERD.’’—The shepherd occupied 
a large and honorable place in Oriental industry. The 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as well as their de- 
scendants, were shepherds. The ancestors of the Jews were 
j shepherds in their journeying from Mesopotamia, during their 
sojourn in Egypt, and through all their desert wanderings, 
and, although they plowed the fields and dressed their vines 
when settled in Palestine, the work of shepherding was not 
abandoned, for David, the most heroic figure of the Jewish 
race, and the direct ancestor of our Lord, was a shepherd. 

The shepherd to-day in Palestine is a well-known figure. 
He wears a skin cloak by day, and sleeps in it at night. His 
scrip, which consists generally of a kid’s skin, contains his 
moldy bread, and hangs by his side beside the gourd that 
contains his supply of water. Sometimes he has daggers and 
pistols in his belt, but his chief weapons are his rod and staff 
(Psa. 23: 4). The former is a club with a strong, straight 
stem, and a head formed of the bulbous root. This club, 
which hangs from the shepherd’s belt by a leather thong, has 
spikes with protruding heads driven into it. It is called 
dablous, from its resemblance to a pin, and is one of the most 
formidable weapons of the East. The staff is a long, straight 
rod, useful as a support in passing over rough ground and for 
the guidance of the sheep. 

The sling completes the equipment of the shepherd, and with 
his scanty food and simple outfit he will pass weeks absent from 
home, leading his flock to the pastures and fountains. I once 
met a shepherd on Mt. Hermon who had not been near a 
human habitation for over two months. He was burned black, 
and his raiment consisted of festooned rags ; but he seemed 
contented as he voluntarily shared the company of the sheep 
night and day, defending them from all dangers, leading them 
by the pleasant pastures, and often by sling and dog, waking 
them up when indolent, and correcting them when wayward. 
Such is the well-known figure by which Jesus reveals himself. 

‘* THe SHEEP FOLLOW HIM: FOR THEY KNow His Voice.”’ 
—Christ marks his sheep on the ear and on the foot. They 
hear his voice, and they follow him. The shepherd always 
goes before his sheep, and they stream after him, an irregular 
squad, seeking their food as they march. As they feed, they 
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constantly look up to see where the shepherd is. When he 
hurries along, they follow at the same pace ; and when he stops 
they lie down and rest around him, and doze while he plays 
on his reed instrument. 

**A STRANGER WILL THEY NOT FOLLOW, BUT WILL FLEE 
FROM HIM.”?—I proved the truth of this assertion more than 
once. Qn one occasion I came on a shepherd and his flock 
resting at a fountain on the northern slopes of Hermon, I 
read to him the passage that forms our lesson to-day, practiced 
with him the guttural barking sounds by which he called his 
sheep until he seémed satisfied that my enunciation was cor- 
rett. Then I put on his tattered garments, and he put on 
mine. He concealed himself under a rock, and I moved away 
slowly, playing on his pipe. The sheep took no notice of my 
departure, but when I began to use the passwords I had just 
learned they started up in alarm, gazed wildly around them, 
and were on the brink of a stampede when the real shepherd, 
in my clothing, appeared. The sheep instantly recognized 
his voice, and did not seem ‘to notice his garments. The 
Good Shepherd is known in the mutual relation of himself 
and the sheep. On his part, devotion and self-sacrifice ; on 
theirs, knowledge and confidence. 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Shepherding the Flock 
Analycis 
I, JESUS THE TRUE SHEPHERD (vs. 
1. The False Claimant: 
He that entereth not by the door... is a thief (1). 
There shall arise false Christs, and false prophets (Matt. 24 : 24). 
Many shall come, .. . saying, | am he (Luke az : 8). 
2. The Positive Rejection: 
A stranger will they not follow, but will ery him (5). 


Jesus I know ; but who are ye ? (Acts 19: 15.) 
‘Not to know anything among you, save jesus Christ (1 Cor. 2 : 2). 
3- The Genuine Shepherd: 

He that entereth in by the door is the shepherd (2). 
Shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ (Acts 18 : 28). 
Christ died . . . according to the scriptures (1 Cor. 15 : 3). 
4- The Porter's Wetcome : 

To him the porter openeth (3). 
God. . . opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles (Acts 14: 27). 
Praying . . . that God may open unto us a door (Col. 4 : 3). 
5- The Plock’s Response : 

He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him (4). 


My sheep hear my voice, .. . and they follow me (jene 10 : 27). 
These are they which follow the Lamb (Rev. 14: 4). 


6. The Unapprehended Lesson : 
They understood not what... he spake (6). 


They understand not the saying (Mark 9: 32). 
These things understood not his disciples ( John 12 


1-6). 


: 16). 
Il. JESUS THE ONLY DOOR (vs. 7-10). 
1. The Fact Affirmed : 


Verily, verily, ... 1am the door of the sheep (7). 
Jest is saith, . .. I am the way (John 14 : 6). 
Through him we both have our access (E sph. 2 : 18). 


2. The Exclusiveness Declared: 
All that came before me are thieves and robbers (8). 
No one cometh unto the Father, but by me ( John 14 : 6). 
In none other is there salvation (Acts 4: 12). 
3. The Benefits Disclosed : 
He shall be saved (9). 
He... shall save his people from their sins (Matt. 1 : 21). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (Acts 16: 31). 
He... shail go in and go out (9). 
The Lord Jesus went in and went out among us (Acts 1 
He was.. . going in and going out at Jerusalem (Acts 9 : 28). 
He... shall find pasture (9). 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures Soe 23: 2). 
I will feed them with good pasture (Ezek. 34: 


: ar). 


They may have life, and may have it sdasileem (10). 
I give unto them eternal life ( John ro : 28). 
The grace of our Lord abounded exceedingly (1 Tim. 1 : 14). 

Ill. JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD (vs. 11-16). 

1. The Fact Affirmed : 

1 am the good shepherd (11). 
The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall.not want (Psa. 23: 1). 
The Lamb... shall be their shepherd (Rev. 7 : 17). 
2. The Evidence Stated: 

The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep (11). 


No one taketh it away, . . . I lay it down of myself (John ro: 18). 
Greater love hath no man than... that a man lay down his life 
(John 15 : 13). 
3- The Contrast Drawn: 
A hireling ... leaveth the sheep, and fleeth (12). 


The worthless shepherd that leaveth the flock ! (Zech. 11 
Lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 
4- The Knowledge Affirmed : 
J] know mine own, and mine own know me (14) 
I know him whom I have believed (2 Tim. 1 : 12). 
The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim. 2 : 19). 
5- The Possessions Indicated : 

Other sheep 1 have, which @re not of this fold (16). 
To you is the promise, . . . and to all that are afar off (Acts 2 : 39). 
Ye that once were far off are made nigh (Eph. 2 : 13). 
6. The Folding Assured: 

They shall become one flock, one shepherd | “4 
They all shall have one shepherd (Ezek. 37 
Gather together into one the children of God ¢ ( john 1 


: 17.) 


: §2). 
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International Horre Reedings 


Mon.—John 10: 1-10. } 
TUES,—John ro :11-18. J 
WED.—Johbn 10 : 19-31. 
THU RS.— Ezek. 34 : 1-10. 
Fri.— Ezek. x: 
SaT.—Ezek. 34: 
SuUN.—Psa. 23: 


Crist the good shepherd. 


Saiity of the sheep. 
Hireling shepherds. 
11-16. Seeking and feeding. 
22-31. 
1-6. My shepherd. 


Safe folding. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


First Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
and I know them, and they follow me.- 


My sheep hear my voice, 
John to : 27. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. January 1.—Christ the True Light ..........6-. John 1: 1-14 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples ......... John 1 : 35-46 
3. Jamuary 15.—Christ’s First Miracle .........-. John 2: 1-12 
4. January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus .......... John 3: 1-16 
s. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Well .. ........ John 4: 5-15 
6. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed .. ... . John 4 : 43-54 
g. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. ....... John 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand . John 6 : 1-14 
9. February 26.—Christ at the Feast ......... Joba 7: 14, 28-37 
10. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin. . 2. . 2... John 8 : 12, 31-36 
at. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man ....... John 9: 1-11 


. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd 


. March 26.—Review. 


ver John 10; 1-16 


% & 


Books and Writers 


Recent Volumes of Sermons and 
Lectures 


= 


HE organization of the Anglican Church, and its 
relation to the great English universities, give an 
opportunity for special and occasional sermons not 
afforded to preachers of other bodies. Such an oppor- 
tunity calls for unusual effort, and the Anglican clergy 
appreciate the privilege. The Bishop of Southwell, Dr. 
George Ridding, publishes a volume containing nine 
sermons preached at Oxford, — 7he Revel and the Battle 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.75). Of these, however, 
three were delivered at special services for undergradu- 


ates Hence 


, and the remainder were University sermons. 
there is a difference of tone.in the two series. Most re- 
markable is the discourse on ‘' Liberty of Teaching,’’ 
which, though preached before Dr. Ridding became a 
bishop, receives his present sanction by its appearance 
in this volume. Fourteen ‘‘occasional’’ sermons are 
included, some called forth by the author's episcopal 
duties, others on occasions of public and special interest. 
All of them indicate that combination of practical earn- 
estness and scholarly consecration which happily char- 
acterizes the Anglican prelates of the present day. 

The Rev. John De Soyres, rector of St. John’s Church, 
St. John, New Brunswick, describes his volume, 7he CAil- 
dren of Wisdom, and Other Sermons (Toronto : William 
Briggs. 50 cents) asa ‘‘ selection of sermons preached by 
an English clergyman during aten years’ ministry in Can- 
ada’’ (Preface). He also indicates some peculiarities of 
the Church of England in Canada, in order to explain the 
character of the discourses selected. He has sought to 
set before his hearers the state of things in the English 
Church, the origin of the various parties, etc. On these 
points the volume will be instructive to readers in the 
United States. The most significant discourse is that de- 
livered shortly after the death of Cardinal Newman, 
entitled ‘* The Lost Leader.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Walter W. Battershall, now rector of 
St. Peter's Church, Albany, has published twenty dis- 
courses, nearly all of them preached in Southampton, 
Long island, at the request of his former parishioners, 
under the title /uterpretations of Life and Religion 
(New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50). They are de- 
vout in tone, practical in purpose, sympathetic in treat- 
ment and touch, and must have proved helpful to, those 
who heard them in the ordinary ministrations of the 
preacher. The most striking discourses are those on 
‘* The Joylessness of Modern Life,’’ and ‘‘ Phases of 
Unreal Religion.’" Under the latter the preacher enu- 
merates six : ‘* Religion as a mask, religion as merchan- 
dise, religion as a decoration, religion as etiquette, reli- ~ 
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gion as a caprice, religion as a question.’’ All, how- 
ever, are of a high quality. 

Paul and his Friends, The Christian Gentleman 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50 and 75 cents), and 
Heroic Personalities (Eaton & Mains: $1), three vol- 
umes of somewhat varied character, have been issued by 
Dr. Louis Albert Banks, now pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Cleveland. The first con- 
tains sermons preached during a series of evangelistic 
meetings. As the title indicates, all the discourses are 
connected with the life and writings of St. Paul.. The 
author, by dictating to a stenographer, has preserved for 
the printed page much of the tone of extemporaneous 
delivery. The same wealth of illustration, directness of 
exhortation, and earnestness of expostulation, 
marked the volumes of Dr. Banks, already noticed 
in The Sunday School Times, may be found here. 
The second volume comprises ten addresses to men 
only, delivered under the auspices of the Young Men's 
Christian Association in Cleveland. The 
Gentleman is presented in varied aspects. In these 
brief discourses, Dr. Banks appears at his best. In full 
full sympathy with young men, courageous in his utter- 
ances, yet kindly in his tone, he brings to bear upon his 
hearers the most practical aspects of Christianity. 

While not properly included in this group, the third vol- 
ume of Dr. Banks may be noticed here for convenience. 


which 


Christian 


It is a collection of sketches of forty different persons, most 
of them still living. Too brief to be called biographies, 
they may be termed characterizations of those whom Dr. 
Banks regards as notable in their Christian efforts. The 
choice has been made irrespective of sex, color, nation- 
A portrait is inserted with each 
sketch, and the limning in the letter-press is as graphic 


ality, or denomination. 
as that in the engravings. It is impossible to print a 
full list of the names, some of them familiar to most 
readers, others less widely known. 

A series of discourses on themes of a social and na- 
tional character is published with the title Lights and 
Shadows of American Life (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1), by Dr. A. C, Dixon. They were delivered 
(presumably) in New York, and present a unity, since the 
thirteenth (and last) sums up the lessons of the twelve 
which precede. Beginning with ‘‘Our Homes,’’ and 


ending with ‘‘ Our Destiny,’’ the preacher takes a wide 
range, finding opportunity to give wholesome advice. 
The style is direct, and the choice of illustrations apt. 
Dr. David Gregg, the successor of Dr. Cuyler in 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and 
formerly pastor of Park Street Church in Boston, has 
published a collection of sermons— Facts that Call for 
Faith (New York : E. B, Treat & Co. $1)—which aim 
to ‘‘set forth the great fundamental in which religion 
The volume has unity, though the dis- 
courses were doubtless delivered at intervals in the regu- 
lar ministrations from the pulpit. The structure of the 
sermons, with their formal and frequent divisions, shows 
the early training of the preacher. T 


finds its basis.’’ 


resh illustra- 


tions and direct utterances are of the more modern 
fashion. Dr. Gregg’s theology is distinctly evangelical, 
but he does not seem to avail himself very largely of the 
results of recent exegesis in his expository passages. 
Doctrinal discussion is more congenial to him, though 
he never fails to enforce the proper practical lessons of 
his subject. 

Dr. Ezra Hoyt*Byington's discourses, in 7he Christ of 
Yesterday, To-Day, and Forever, and Other Sermons 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.50), have been selected for 
publication with a distinct purpose, —that of illustrating 
the methods and substance of preaching adapted to the 
needs of the present time. Among these needs are 
named a deepening of the sense of personal freedom and 
responsibility, over against scientific fatalism ; a setting 
forth of a supernatural religion centering in Christ, oyer 
against social, ethical, and even religious theories ; a 
preaching adapted to relieve the difficulties of those who 
The discourses are 
the 

reading and careful study of the author. As he is an 

authority on the history of Puritanism, many of his illus- 
trations are derived from the phases of that school of 
thought and practice. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer of London is well known as a 
preacher and author on both sides of the Atlantic. His 
visits to Northfield have made him personally known to 

* many in this country. Zhe Life and Light of Men 
. {Fleming H. Revell Company. $1) is a volume of exposi- 


_—" 


are oppressed by honest doubt. 


thoughtful and discriminating, and evince wide 


‘ 
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tions of John 1-12, presenting throughout his characteristic 
qualities. Earnest, pungent, aiming at spiritual results, 
But 
his exegesis is not always carefully wrought out, and the 
tendency to mysticism in interpretation is obvious on 
every page. 


he is very suggestive and edifying as an expositor. 


For the Sunday-school teacher this volume 
will prove useful, a/fer an exact study of the lesson. 

Another London visitor, the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, 
in God's Methods with Man: In Time Past, Present, 
and Future (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1) publishes 
«a volume which contains in substance the lectures deliv- 
ered at the summer school in Northfield. They have 
been revised and expanded for publication. The au- 
thor's purpose is to maintain the pre-millennial theory of 
the second coming of our Lord by a review of the history 
of the past as well as by an exposition of the predictive pas- 
sages pointing to that event. Mr. Morgan's own view is 
sufficiently consistent to admit of a chart indicative, by 
graphic forms and significant colors, of the entire scope 
of God's dealings, past, present, and future. But he is 
careful not to assign dates for the future, and shows a 
spirit of Christian tolerance toward those who may dif- 
fer with him and his conclusions. The fascinations of 
prophetic interpretation are great; they become even 
greater when the theories are presented in sharp and 
illustrated outline, as in this volume. In an Appendix 
Mr. Morgan answers questions sent in, which serve to 
show the’ great variety of opinions on the points he 
discusses, 

Professor Dr. Joseph Ager Beet, one of the most emi- 
nent living commentators, an English Wesleyan, dis- 
cusses Zhe Last Things in a volume bearing that title 
(New York : Eaton & Mains. $1.25). He reaches con- 
clusions diametrically opposed to those of Mr. Morgan. 
With a wealth of scholarly attainment he canvasses the 
entire field, but devotes most space to the second com- 
ing of Christ and the future punishment of sin. He op- 
poses the pre-millenial theory in regard to the former, 
and in dealing with the latter topic he has expressed 
himself in a way that exposed him to ecclesiastical 
censure. His doubts are respecting the natural immor- 
tality of the soul and the endless torment of the impeni- 
tent. At the same time he cannot find in the Scriptures 
any direct proof of universal salvation, of annihilation, 
or of future probation. The certainty of future punish- 
ment he accepts, but hesitates to affirm anything definite 
in regard to its character and extent. 
‘‘the eternal glory '’ evinces a wise reticence, though 
full of hopefulness. This work will occasion controversy, 
as Professor Beet himself anticipated. 


The chapter on 
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Guide for Instruction in Judaism: A Manual for Schools and 
Homes. Especially Adapted for Teachers, Advanced Pu- 
pils, and for Private Study. By the Rev. Dr. K. Kohler. 
16mo, pp. 138. New York: Philip Cowen. 50 cents. 


Kiddush ; Or, Sabbath Sentiment in the Home. By Henry 
Berkowitz, D.D. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 70. Philadelphia : 
The Author. §$r. ; 


Songs from the Ghetto. By Morris Rosenfeld.. With Prose 
‘Translation, Glossary, and Introduction by Leo Wiener, In- 
structor in the Slavic Languages at Harvard University. 
1zmo, pp. viii, 115. Boston: Copeland & Day. 1.25. 

Dr. Kohler has compressed into his Guide for Instruc- 
tion in Judaism a well-digested, systematized study of 
the Jewish religion, useful as a text-book for higher 
classes in Jewish religious schools, and suitable for 
general readers, both Christians and Jews, as an intro- 
duction to a more detailed exposition of the subject. 
The explanations are well fortified by quotations from 
the Old Testament and the Talmud. Some will feel 
that the author is a trifle.too dogmatic in his biblical 
interpretation, and too positive in his statement of 
mooted questions relative to the interpretation of Jewish 
history and law. The author discusses the doctrines, 
the duties, and the religious observances, of Judaism, 
and, with the reservations made necessary by the ten- 
dencies mentioned, gives a clear explanation of the 
precepts and practices of the Jews. An endeavor to 
rehabilitate a practice is Dr. 
Sabbath Sentiment. This is a neat little volume telling 
of the ceremony of celebrating the incoming of the sab- 





shown in Berkowitz’ s 


The text 
is in English, with but a line or two in Hebrew, so that 
those to whom the old Hebrew Kiddush is lost, as is 
the case with most of the American-born Jews of the 


bath, on Friday evening, in the Jewish home. 


present generation, this ceremony in the vernacular may 


become a welcome substitute. Appropriate instruc- 


tions for blessing the sabbath-eve meal are given, and 
there are sabbath legends, poems, 


and maxims. 





"Vol. 41, No. 9 


An erstwhile worker in the swéat-shops of New York, 
Morris Rosenfeld, has, in these Judeo-German verses, pic- 
tured the bitter feelings, sentiments, and thoughts of the 
hard-pressed lowly laborer. Here is real poetry, in- 
tense, pathetic, terrible, gruesome. ‘I work, and 
work, and work without end ; I am busy, and busy, and 
busy at all times. For what? and for whom? I know 
not, I ask not! How should a machine ever come to 
think ?’’ This is a characteristic note of the songs of 
this ghetto-singer. The prose translation from which 
the quotation is made is intended merely to render the 
pure idea of the poet. The verse in the ugly Judeo- 
German is beautiful. Printed in German characters, it 
should, with the aid of the translation and glossary, be 
fairly understandable to one who knows the German 
language. 
xz . 

The Story of Oberlin : The Institution, the Community, the Idea, 

the Movement. By the Rev. Delavan L. Leonard, D.D. 


With numerous illustrations. 8vo, pp. 447. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 


Oberlin is one of the most picturesque facts in the so- 
cial and religious history of the West. It grew out of 
the purpose of two good men to establish in the West 
a thoroughly Christian community as a center of social 
and educational influences for the Mississippi valley. It 
grew with great rapidity, but soon ran away with its 
rather sober founders, by attracting men of the most 
radical views consistent with a Christian creed. In the 
fourth and fifth decades of this century it was regarded 
as a center of anything but Christian influence by con- 
servative Christians and churches. To whims about 
diet and dress were added theories of religious perfec- 
tion, of the equality of sexes and races, of slavery and 
abolition, the revivalist practices of President Finney, 
and other peculiarities which shocked the conservative 
folk even of the West. It was a great place for making 
beginnings and trying experiments. The community 
seemed all sail and no ballast worth mentioning. Dr. 
Leonard tells the story of the town, the church, and the 
college, with admiring sympathy bvt just discrimina- 
tion. He can laugh at Oberlin fads, while he claims for 
the community a great significance as a pioneer in the 
path of progress. He makes it a sort of center from 
which to sketch the contemporary history of America, 
and he draws with, sympathetic interest the portraits of 
the men who have made Oberlin noteworthy. 


& 


Manual of the History of French Literature. By Ferdinand 
Brunetiére of the French Academy. Authorized translation 
by Ralph Derechef. With sixteen portraits.  «2mo, pp. 
xxviii, 569. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell.& Co. $2. 


M. Brunetiére is, after Ste. Beuve, the best known, to 
Americans, of French critics. His lectures of last year 
introduced him to our cultivated people. He is an ac- 
complished and well-read man, with a specially close 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of French literature, 
He aims at exhibiting the sequence and coherence of 
that literature in its gradual production, its distinct eras, 
and its contemporary effects. The discussion in his 
book occupies about half the page, and is sypplemented 
by elaborate notes, which furnish a ‘‘syllabus’’ for 
each writer, giving especial attention to the bibliogra- 
phy. His judgments are sometimes open to question, 
as when he says of Malebranche, ‘‘ he banishes God to 
a distance from the world."’ M. Brunetiére is not an 


admirer of the eighteenth century, on which he charges - 


‘¢the deformation of the classical ideal,’’ which had. at- 
tained recognition in the sixteenth. He sees in the 
present stage of literary development a return to the so- 
cial character, after a reaction to romantic individualism. 
The translation seems to. be very well done, and the in- 
dexes are especially full. 
< ‘ 
The Meaning of Education, and Other Essays and Addresses. 


By Nicholas Murray Butler. t2mo, pp. xi, 230. New York; 
The Macmillan Company. §r. 


Books on education vary all the way from the discus- 
sion of instructional or schoolroom methods to the broad 
and general problems which lie at the foundation of 
the science of education. Professor Nicholas Murray 
Butler's book on education is of the latter sort. It is a 
collection of essays and addresses which have been pub- 
licly presented in one form or another, but which are too 
good to remain as addresses or magazine articles. Dr. 
Butler is known for his incisive power of getting to root 
truths, as well as for the excellent literary form in which 
he couches them. Notwithstanding the fact that he is 
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«o be classed primarily as a philcsophical | Heis fullest in discussing the history since 


writer, he is not to be relegated to the 
company of dealers in mere abstractions. 
He substantiates his claim to having 
**discussed a number of concrete prob- 


lems that are of present importance, not | 


to teachers alone, but to thoughtful parents 
and to conscientious citizens."’ 
once literary and scientific, broad and 
precise, always progressively elevated in 
his ideals, and suggestive in his presenta- 
tion of them. 


“ 


How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examina- 
tion : With Recent Questions and Answers. 
By Francis E. Leupp. i2mo, pp. 560. 
New York : Hinds & Noble. 


As means to an end, and that end the 
rendering of efficient service, this mznual 
will. be found a valuable helper to ap- 
plicants for positions in the service of the 
government. It gives in tabulated form, 
without waste of words, the requirements, 
‘the salary, and the tests, for each branch 
of the classified civil service. It shows, 
by the practical nature of the examina- 
tion, just what each candidate should 
know, and how he should prepare for ex- 
amination. For example, to quote from 
the tersely worded Introduction, ‘‘ the ap- 
plicant for appointment as post-office clerk 
who ‘crams’ for an examination in as- 
tronomy and chemistry, spends his strength 
temo purpose.’’ The purpose of the book, 
then, is to save waste of time and energy. 
Not the least valuable feature of this 
manual is ‘*The Ten Weeks’ Course of 
Study,’’ comprising questions actually used 
in past examinations, thus affording sug- 


gestions for further work in the same | 


direction. The rules regulating the civil 
service are given, as well as the text of | 
the Act passed by Congress. 


% 
The Sinking of the “ Merrimac:” A rbenal | 


Narrative of the Adventure in the Harbor of | 
Santiago de Cuba, June 3, 1898, and of the 
Subsequent Imprisonment of the Survivois 
By Richmond Pearson Hobson, Naval 
Constructor, U.S. N. With numerous il- 
lustrations. I2mo, pp. xv, 306. New York: 

The Century Company. $1.50. 

Not’ since the exploits of Captain } 
Cochrane off the coast of Spain has there | 
been a more brilliant exploit than the 
sinking of the Merrimac. The perform- 
ance of such a feat under modern condi- 
tions, with the tremendous risk growing 
out of the use of new weapons, differen- 
tiates it from even Decatur’s recapture 
of the Philadelphia in the harbor of 
Tripoli. Lieutenant Hobson tells his 
story with a sailor's modest frankness, 
and an evident enjoyment of the personal 
results of the exploit. One of the finest 
passages in the book is that which records 
the chivalrous kindness of Admiral Cer- 
vera to Hobson and his men in the in- 
stant of their falling into their hands, 
at brave man should serve to make us 
ope for Spain that her better self will 
me to the front through her disasters, 


ance which characterizes most of our war 
ooks. 


% 


Influence in the Hawaiian 
Edmund Janes Carpenter. 16mo, pp. xi, 
275. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. §1.50. 


What we formerly called the Sandwich 
Islands have now succeeded in recover- 


Islands. By 


ing their native name, and dropping an 
English one. Mr. Carpenter traces their | 
history from Captain Cook's rediscovery 
in 1778 to their annexation to the United 
States. He shows that they have had 
many moments of intimate relation with 
our country, and that their annexation was 
mooted in both couptries more than once. 


He is at! 


he book is illustrated with the abun- | 


America in Hawaii: A History of United States | 


the accession of the ex-queen in 1889. 
He writes as a partisan of the annexa- 
| tionists, but fully enough to give the 
materials for an independent judgment. 
He outlines the work of the American 
missionaries, but his interest lies more in 
| politics and commerce. His book, there- 
fore, is useful as supplemental to most 
of our works on the islands. 


_ 


Current Questions for Thinking Men. By 
Robert Stuart MacArthur. 12mo, pp. 422. 
Philadelphia : American Baptist Publication | 
Society. $1.50. 


Seventeen lectures and 
livered by Dr. MacArthur on different 
occasions, make up this book. They in- 
clude, among others, such topics as ‘‘ The 
Scholar in the World,’’ ‘* Characteristics 
of True Culture,"’ ‘‘ Christianity and the 
Secular Spirit,'’ ‘‘Separation of Church 
and State." A number of the addresses 
have special reference to Baptist principles 
and polity, and several relate to the nature 
and the work of the church. The author's 
style is vigorous, and the lectures are in- 
teresting and profitable reading. 


+ a 


Books Received 


February 20 to February 27 


The Century Company, New York 
The Sinking of the ‘‘ Merrimac."’ 
Pearson Hobson.  §1.50. 
The John Church Company, New York 
Laurel Winners : 
American Composers. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
The Adventures of Philip. By William Make- 
ate ace Thackeray. $1.75. 
Ragged Lady. By W. DL. Howells. $1.75. 
Short Rations. By Williston Fish: $1.25. 
The Letters of Robert, Browning, and... E lizabeth 
Barrett Barrett. 1245-1846. In two volumes. 
$5. 





Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
| A West Paint Wooing and Other Stories. 
Clara Louise Burnham. $1.25 
The Federation of the World. 
‘lrueblood, LL.D. 
| The International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations 
By William G. 


By 
By Benjamin F. 


Christ in the Gospel of Mark. 


BaHantine, LL.D. 15 cents. 
Philippians : The Model Letter. By William G. 
Ballantine, LL.D. 15 cents. 


| ‘Fr. Junge, Erlangen, Germany 
he’ Tempelsanger im Alten Testament. 


By 
Lic. ‘Theol. Justus Koberle. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Zoroaster. The Portraitof Ancient Iran. By 
A. V. Williams Jackson. §3. 
The Development of English Thought. By 
Simon N. Patten, Ph.D. $3. 


New Amsterdam Book Company, New York 
Leo Tolstoy. By G. H. Perris. $1.75. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issxe fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever a fo any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
| position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate wiil be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
sabject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
ein see be eurtvene page. 





ELLING OUT BOOKS 
for special ca 


emia te our ——- i Bey now. 
pecia! low wiinco and eney Looune of enbe. <i 
Pub. Co., Albany, N.Y. 
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addresses, de- | . 


By Richmond | 


Portraits and Silhouettes of | 





50% Reduction! 


The price of the 


History of the Jews 
By Prof. H. Graetz 


Reduced from $18 to 
$9 per set of six volumes 
(An average of over 600 octavo pages to each volume.) 


A complete description from the earliest times to the 


present. 


The concluding volume contains an elaborate index, 
maps, and chronological ta 

“ Prof. Graetz is the historlagrapher par excellence of 
the Jews. His work, at present the authority upon 
the subject of Jewish history, bids fair to hold its pre- 
eminent position for some time, perhaps decades. 
| Preface to index Volume. 

Scholars, ym clergymen, laymen should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of placing this valuable 
work in their libraries. 

On receipt of the price, the volumes will be sent post- 
paid to any address in the United, States. 


The Jewish Publication Society 
of America 
1015 Arch Street. 





The Helps 


in Nelson’s new series 
of Teachers’ Bibles are 
just what the Sunday- 
school teacher wants. 
Afl new and delight- 
fully written by the 
most celebrated schol- 
ars, with illustrations 
on almost every page. 
You can find what you 
want at once, the index 

s so complete. 

All styles and prices. For 
example, a good minion 
type, leather bound copy, 
overlapping covers, only $2.00. Ask your bookseller, 
or write for partic ulars to THomas Netson & Sons, 
37 East 18th Street, New or 





— 


is easy, if, ou know how. 
Money-Making know ny, will tell you. Splendid 
business opentn in city and country. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of p cehnes | only need a i: B. PF. John- 
son, Pub lisher, 901 E. Main SPR chmond, Va. 





~ Services for Easter 





Philadelphia, Pa. | 





should be spiritual and instructive as well as enter- | 


taining. 
EASTER PRAISE 
CHIMES OF EASTER 
RISEN KING, and 
EASTER GREETING 


meet the requirements. Samples of the four services, 10c 
Single copy, 5c. Perdoz., soc. Per 100, $4. All pre said. 
Samples o the above services and a copy of our new 


SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2, 


sent for a5 cénts (stamps or coin). 
200 Broadway, New York. 
106 hat nine St., Chicago. 


“EASTERTIDE ECHOES” 


This new Easter exercise is of exceptional 





merit. It contains very singable music, with un- 
usually choice prose and poet:y, and no school 
can do better than to use it. 


Send 5 cents for sample, or 10 cents 
Sor three different exercises. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 


189 HUGO'S NEW EASTER 1999 


SERVICES 


"4 BEAUTIEL EASTER” 
LCOME, HOLY MORN” 

The thousands ad peer that used Hugg’s Christmas 
music will hail with joy these rare Easter gems. ‘They 
are the leaders. Superiority unquestioned! Prove it 
bya trial. Guaranteed to please. Get your order in 





| BIBLE COLLEGE AT 
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New Easter Music 


Wonderful — e. Christ is Rise J. Ls Hall. 
Welcome, Ha orn. Stone and Bechéer 
axe. Frank Neilson. 


potas Rejoicin 
¢ Prince Triumphant. 
~ Risen Christ. Asa Hull 
himes of Easter. Jullar and Meredith. 
ter Praise. ‘Tullar and Meredith. 
Among the Lilies. Emma Pitt. 


© oes. 
Beautiful Easter. George C. Hug m 
Welcome seep, Morn. George C. Hugg. 
*Conquerin ing. —~ alla & Co. 
*Easter Pr MacCalla & Co. 
iThe Risen Christ. |]. L. 


_— and Lehman. 


Prey 











8 mes, 
tThe First Eas er R. W. Atlee, 
© Old Favorites 
#7, te All Nations. fletcher and Herbert. 
ver Liveth. Robert Lowry. 
~ 53. 3-75 per 100. t§3.50 per 100. All the rest $4.00 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 164 Sth Ave., New York. 
SERVICES FOR EASTER 


Wonderful Message, Christ is Risen. A striking and 
original service for Easter, 1 by J.Laxcots Hare. 
Light from the Temb. by #4 Haut and I. H. 
fackx. Send 4c. im stamps for either of the above, 

= toc. for these two and one other fine service. 


SONG-BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Rev, Dr. J. Witsur CHarman’'s new book, entitled, 
Songs of Praise and Consecration, every piece a 
gem. Sample copies, :0c. ; $10 per nuneret 
me of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. L. Hvpr. 
ver roo stirring songs. Samples,rzoc. ; $8 ao 
Praises. Contains over 250 ymns for 
— in all departments of Uhristian work and wor- 


ship, $25 per hundred. 
- Por <% %, dealers ore wher 


HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 ‘Arch, ‘St., Phila. 


EASTER SERVICES FOR 1899 


WELCOME, HAPPY MORN 
PRINCE VICTORIOUS 


More good songs, recitations, etc., for the money, than 
any other service. Examine and be convinced. Special 
features for the pomary. Price, $4.00 per 100. Send 
10 cents for samp 


New oon book SAVING GRACE 


Music unequaled. 72 pages. 10 cents single; $8.00 
per too. Free specimen pages. 


Stone & Bechter, Pubs., 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


SacredSongs, No.1. 


Containing 226 hymns with music, including all the 
latest and best new songs of the authors with others, $25 
per 100. Sample copy sent post free, 20c. 

Cc. E. EDITION, 259 PIECES, 
together with Scripture Readings, $30 per 100; 
$3.60 per dozen. Sample copy sent post free, 25c. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


SONG :. OF THE) 
SAVIOR'S LOVE | S:racyrwatiars st 
Sicavantae éoaae 


in the extreme. Are shipping them by hundreds to 
ae to- at's enclosing 85 cents for sample copy, 
eee pend Edition, % 4. (198 songs with music). 
Board covers, 15 cents; A per 100. Heavy Manilla 


covers, 10 cents; $6 per } 
THE NORTH-WESTERN uO. B18 Dearborn Strest, Chicago, ML 








Ry J. H. Alleman, are just whet 
the title save they are. 20) of 








_Educational 
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‘*Do Not Stammer 

Scientific and philanthropic werk. 

Rev. J. S. Myers, Pastor of First Christian 
Church, Philadelphia, writes of the Philadelphia 
Institute; ** Mr. Johnston, the head pf this in- 
stitution, ‘after stamme ring for forty years, cured 
himself, and is now giving the balance of his 
life to the curing of others afflicted as he was. 
I never saw people so happy as a class of twelve 
who were about to be graduated, Mr, John- 
ston is a public benefactor.” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of ‘he Sunday School Times. 

Send for new illustrated book to the Philadel- 
phia Institute, 7033 § Spring ¢ Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa stablished 1884. Epwin 5. 
Jonasten,’ ME. and Principal. 


ata 
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HOME. Thorough Bible 


early and avoid the rush. 16 es. § cts. singly ; $4.00 course by mail, leading to diploma and 
pune. Send 0 cts. we samples. “Publish degree. Only $1.00 per month. or circulars, w - 0 

uthor ang | er Prof. Bu t Cc ti Jniversit Canton, Mo 
2133 Newkirk Street. I ee De enccralh errant ann Ss 





Conquering 1 King 
Easter Praises 


Two new services for Easter. Carols easy, dignified, 
and melodious, by such writers as Winslow, Mrs. Pitt, 
Fithian, Kirkpatric k, and Porter. More variety in our 
services than in others. 5c. each, 3.75 per 100, postpaid. 

For 6 cents we will send samples tf both services, 
grams,collection novelties, and complete 3 page pak aq 


i MacCalla & Company, 249 | Dock St., Philada. 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent | 


dishers idea of the general | 





WHEN CHRIST AROSE 


A new service by Entwisle, Sweney, Geibel, 
and others. Music unsurpassed! Price, 5c. 
by mail. When ordering, add toc. for five 
other Easter services to select from. Joha J. 


Hood, Philadelphia: 1024 Arch Street; 


Chicago : 940 W. Madison Street. 


An advertiser contract. | 








“ Tue Risen Cukist,” 


Boc. 100. 
jesus Lives » $4.00 per - W. L. Mason 
EASTER ECHOES” (ten carols), 170 Sth Av., N.Y. 
“fees per soo. Sample of each, ‘6c. Aa three for 22. 





FILLMORES’ MUSIC =" Cuagrben, Chet 


8. 8. and every 
Music, Octavos, Canta- 
oo Concent t exer iesimenanes. 
at all times. 
FILLMORE 


New issues 
Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
+ Gacinnati, 0., or 40 Bible House, 1. ¥. 





Services for the Sunday School. 

Enclo-re 10 cts. fer enenples of our 

Church Choir for Febru com 
r. - et Rae 2 f free to erie 
0. Chicago, 940 W. Madi- 

New York, 22 N. Witliams st. ~ 


Easter « wooden Toney eggs, barrels, bee- 
hive, jugs, banners. | ee 
Romina, 728 Hontingloe Seo Pu Phila. Po 





Church Furnishings 











"CHITAGC |! 


&8 MAD ISON® 








{IN THE SCHOOLROO 
-! 3 officials, but depicted on the screen b 
Magic Lantern. | your school or chu 
hire a lantern and slides from us for one 


Not amon, 
means of w 
is in debt, 


| might’s use, a good oil lantern with 60 war views, 12 


comic or other slides, screen and all complete, will cost 

_e 5.50, or a lime-light lantern complete $5. 90, best 
double lantern, complete, $11.00, irrespective of trans 

tation. Send 20 c., for 225 page catalog. Hire and 


lists free. 
RILEY BROTHERS 
Dept. D. 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
RIAIRMERTS 


CHU U R 43 H: ana and Sunde 


strated with Magic Lanters « 
epticon Views. Finest yy all prices. 


Bree ces in 2% page book —free. 
MeA LISTER, ‘wife. are a a9N oe &., XR. ¥.- 





and Bats Sd Sebeol 
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ie Cincmant Bel Foundry rete eee 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT 


For eiectric, gas, or oil | 
New York, 





dimensions »ok of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Prink, sst Pear! St., 


j CHURCH ORGANS Address M P Moues, 


agerstown, 
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Ghe Smday School Times 


Philadelphia, March 4, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage 


Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. 


addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year, (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 
$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. 


to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 00 ters, missionaries, and thedlogical 
students. ; 

One free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
bd 


Questions Answered about the 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The dictionary says 
success means prosperity ; good fortune ; 
a wished-for result. The success of 
Pearline means more. It means 
that Pearline has proved itself 
the easiest, quickest, safest, most | 
: economical thing to use in washing | 

and cleaning. It means that women 
have found this true, and haven’t been slow to tell others the 
truth about it. There’s nothing odd about the success of 
Pearline. It does so much and saves so much. 695 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 





| 





























Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club brow. 8 additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 


is made. 

ee Ot — hha tay po eedored “come 
subscribers ) 

Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 


cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


How Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 


cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed at is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can he ave a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's oubec ription bas over six months to 


run, When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 


the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 


the year’s subscription. 
Dividing 
a Package of five or more copies each, it desired. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time Laid for, unless by special request. 

Enou, ee of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


bd 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 
wo or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one ade fress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, quae and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at he; above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers, 


Messrs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. oO. Box _- 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


patronage, 








Earnestly solicits your and, 
among the inducements it offers, the fol- 
lowing are not the least : 

A rock-ballasted, 


ning through the most picturesque and 


steel-rail track, 
interesting section of the South, and so 
far inland as to avoid the dust and sand 
and monotony of scenery that would make 
the trip a bugbear if it hugged the coast 
more closely. 


The privilege of going véa the direct | 


route and returning at slight additional 
cost via Asheville, or vice versa. 


The convenience of an office centrally 


Large packages at the 6o cent rate | 
may be divided into smaller packages | 





run- | 


Poem: 


Editorial : 


Notes on Open Letters: 


Ghe Sunday School Girnes 


Contents for March 4 


Lesson 12. Marchi9. Christ the Good 
Shepherd. John 10: 1-16 
Lesson Helps: 
Contributed by B. F. Jacobs ; 


Lured. By Grace Duffiei\d Goodwin 


Notes.—What to Lean On. One Value of Professor M. B. 


Prayer. Learning to Be Deaf. Our Debt Riddle, D.D., LL.D. ; Cunningham Geikie, 
to the Source. Worth Believing. ..... 129 D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
Ownership as a Divine Right ........ 129 LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 


Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 





: A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Mrs. 
How to Use a Concordance. Parables, Prov- Roxana Beecher Preuszner; the Rev. E. 
erbs, Fables, andthe Like ......... al Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 
From Contributors: | I? ad ae pk oo ee 135 
Professor Hort and the Te Deum. By Presi- | Books and Writers: 
dent Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. .  . . 131 | Recent Volumes of Sermons and Lectures 139 


Oriental Research : 


“The Good Shepherd” in the Symbolism of 
the Catacombs. By W. H. Withrow, D.D. . 132 | 


Guide for Instruction in Judaism. Kiddush; 
Or, Sabbath Sentiment in the Home. Songs 
from the Ghetto. The Story of Oberlin. 
Manual of the History of French Literature. 
The Meaning of Education. How to Prepare 


Edited by 


Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. . . 132 
+ for a Civil Service Examination. The Sink- 
For Children at nt P C / By ing of the ‘‘ Merrimac."’ America in Hawaii. 
How Grandpa Get, Hie Giemes, y Adel- Current Questions for Thinking Men 140 
bert F. Caldwell...» - ++ +e - sees +33 ee I SA ee oe 5 eke 141 


For the Superintendent : 


For the Teacher : 
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in | Others at $10, ones, $15.50, $17. 0 . Srnbo5 ail apie welenaid 
ue. 


located’ at 828 Chestnut Street, where| 
Pullman reservations may be made 
advance, and an order left for the de- 


livery of all tickets to you at the proper | 


residence. 
looked 
trouble saved you by 


time at your 


your baggage is after, 
sentative of the line. 

If it is inconvenient 
Joun M. BEALL, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


> 
— or eo 


to call, 


and every 
a courteous repre- 


write to 


The transfer of | | 





| 





Business Department: 
Advertising Rate 
Subscription Rates 

Worth Repeating : 

Liquor and Tobacco versus Tea 

The Leaders of Israel 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut thisad. out and send to us, state color, gear, 
pA eo _— py Gents’ or Ladies’ is wanted, 


Easter-Cross Exercise. 
sons 


By Mira Clarke Par- 


By J. Wilbur 
Chapman, DB. . cr wet ee ws 134 


“The Teacher's Devotions.” 




















mani this HIGH GRADE ’99 MODEL 
$50.00 WAYM AN BICYCLE. by express, 0. 0. D. 
jon. You can 
r- +4, it at your express office 
and if found permety satis- 
fectory and the grandest 
you ever saw or 
heardof, pay the ex 
agent the balance, bis.78 
express charges. 










BICYCLE 
CATALOGUE 






is built on honor from 


inch frame of 1}¢-inch 
seamless » 
finest two-piece hanger, 
best crop orge connec- 
tions, full bearing, 
tentretainers, ourown 
tt led blest. guaranteed single tube 
paeuma: highest 7 ent, handsome nicke! decorations, ename i; MAFOOR OF Ereen, any gear. 
peed» FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE shows men’s and women’s 
WE SEND A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE, 2 “00 Bicycles at 88.25, 811.16, 816-96 and up, but our 
SubiK « .75 wy AYMAN is the greatest value ever offered by an any house. You can make $5.00 every day 
ER O 









DELAY. addres, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. — bas il. 


ay Three Profits 


If you are ray not pay the least you 
can for the best wn Sed fehl panty all you can in yy BP rial and workman- 





——) aoe as little as you can for handling and “‘extras."’ 


You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
a buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making with 
one moderate _— added. We are not agents, but manufacturers 
Pri =; 3 of bu surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 
w ith F nesty Qu a To accessories. “Fives taen guaranteed. With our illustrated catalogue 
P- you can order easily and artes Ifw a etek, order does not suit, send 
it back and we will pay the freight both ways, ou are me to a Copy. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY COLUMBUS, 0. 
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000 BICYCLES 


Overstock: Must Be Ciosed Uat. 
sraNbane 98 MODELS, 

ranteed, $9.75 to 
$16. Shopworn & sec. 








HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 
Shi: th 


anywhere C. O. D., 
ped any _ 


ys and Girls, ond hand wheels, good 

well made and durable. as - om, 83 to S10. 
$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 Great factory clearing sale. 
“ ** $22.00 We ship to anyone on spprovs 

is made. & trie! without a cent in advance 


EARN 2 BICYCLE 
eer “ty helping we >on our superb line of 
ef ample whens toi mtroduce them. Write at once my a ee ¥ 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO, CHIC RGOFTLL 


Buy direct from man 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. I Tus- 
trated C ogue Free. eack LA UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren 8t.. B- 82, Chicago, Klis. 











BROWN’S trectes: 


(Made only by John L. Brown & Son, Bostoa.) 
give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 












GOOD DIGESTION 


Good Nerves and Good Health 


ere the gifts 


Horsford’s Acid F Phosphate 
Substitu 


Take no 
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Wirth Repeating 


|Liquor and Tobacco versus 


Tea 


“ Search-Light Letters,” by Robert Grant, ia 
Scribner's Magazine. 


From 


S not much of the light, masculine 
laughter of life associated with the 
fruit ef the grape and the aroma of 

tobacco? 

Josephine gave a little laugh. ‘* You 
say the masculine laughter of the world. 
I assure you that much of the masculine 
you associate with the 
fruit of the grape is associated in the 
feminine mind with conjugal and mater- 
nal tears. I quite understand your appeal 
to the imagination from the masculine 
point of view. That is, I suppose_ the 
words wine and tobacco bring in their 
train for man many pleasing and even 
inspiriting images ; that under their in- 
fluence the soldier believes himself more 
brave and wins battles in anticipation ; 
that the artist gets a glimpse of his great 
picture, and that the tired husband and 
father sees evolve from the bottom of his 
beer-mug a transfigured reflection of his 
wife and children. But we women, who, 
as a sex, have always done without wine 
and tobacco, know from experience, that, 
however lofty and delightful your visions 
at such times, there is always a reaction 
after alcohol, and that we generally get 
the full benefit of the reaction. If, now, 
inspiring visions never came to us and 
other total abstainers, there would seem 
to be some reason why we should be will- 
ing to-bear the brunt of man’s inebrieties 
a little longer ; but really, my dear phi- 
lospher, is there any reason to believe that 
we do not entertain visions quite as in- 
spiring and delightful as yours? We 
drink only tea—too much of it for our 
nerves, I dare say—but we will gladly 
give that up if you will abjure alcohol and 
cigars,’’ 


x % & 


The Leaders of Israel 
From The Biblical World 


HE history of a nation is, after all, the 
history of its leaders. Was ever 
nation blessed with greater or more 

ideal leadership? Abraham wasa simple, 

superstitious sheik, ready to sacrifice his 
own son alive to what he believed to be 
the direction of a higher power ; resorting 
to the childish subterfuge of falsehood in 
case of necessity ; but he was a leader 
strong enough, with his faithful retinue of 

a few hundred men, to put to rout the five 

kings of the East who had come to Pales- 

tine, lured thither by the promised riches 
of her mines, and by desire to keep open 
the highway to Egypt. 

Moses may not have been the human 
author of the Decalogue, for most of its 
precepts were certainly in existence a 
thousand years before his day ; he may 
not have been the author of the compli- 
cated Levitical system, for this surely con- 
tains much that connects itself exclusively 
with the last days of Isracl's history. 
Nevertheless, he gave to Israel standards 
of ethical truth which remained the high- 
est that had been formulated until the 
preaching of the-Sermon on the Mount ; 
discloses a conception of God as one God 
which the people, hundreds of years 
later, were led to accept; propounded 
principles of government which contained 
in germ the principles underlying the or- 
ganization of all modern republics ; ex- 
hibited ability as organizer and leader of 
which history fails to present a superior 
example ; laid the foundation of a religion 
which was directly to prepare the way for 
the religion of Christ ; regulated the be- 
ginnings of the national history which 
should afterward furnish the basis for the 
revelation from on high of great and eter- 
nal truths. 

David was guilty of the greatest crimes. 
Nor did he write even many of the psalms 
which have been attributed to him ; and 
yet he stands out in Israel's history as a 
leader, not only in war, but also in or- 
ganization and in song and music. So 








strong was the influence he exerted that 
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in later times songs which seemed par- 
ticularly strong and forcible were for this 
\reason assigned to David, their real au- 
| thor being unknown. .. . 

Isaiah was given power to lead, as no 
prophet has ever led before or since. 
Through dynasty after dynasty, in crisis 
after crisis, he stood with arm uplifted on 
high and with heart in touch with God, 
pointing out the path in which the people 
are to walk. With a skill in oratory un- 
surpassed in ancient history, with elegance 
of diction indeed amazing, with a-concep- 
tion of life so high as to be beyond our 
~ reach to-day ; as a preacher of righteous- 
ness, thundering forth denunciation against 
every kind of sin ; as a teacher of divine 
truth, Isaiah proved himself to be a leader 
second only to Moses. 

In later days there lived Ezra, the 
broad-minded, steady-going priest-chief, 
able, with the endowment which had 
been conferred on him, now that the cen- 
turies have to realize what had 
been Israel's long-delayed dream,—that 
she should be a kingdom of priests ; and 
Nehemiah, the prince, with his practical 
knowledge, which enabled him to steer 
the way amid difficulties which would 
have appalled an ordinary man, and to 
restore the walls of the ruined city ; the 
Maccabees, in their heroic resistance to 
the crushing force of foreign armies, their 
stedfast loyalty to the truth as they had 
received it from God, and in their per- 
sistent energy which seemed invincible. 
When we think of these and many others 
such, where, we ask, has the nation lived 
to which providence has given such and 
so many such leaders? Nor may we for- 
get that Jesus himself was one of this 
easel ; for he, too, came of pn lineage. 
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